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SOCIAL CONFLICT AND THE THEORY 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Lewis A. Coser 





conflict in the process of social change. I shall first deal with 
some functions of conflict within social systems, more specifically 
with its relation to institutional rigidities, technical progress and pro- 
ductivity, and will then concern ourselves with the relation between 
social conflict and the changes of social systems. 
A central observation of George Sorel in his Reflections on Violence which 
has not as yet been accorded sufficient attention by — may 
serve us as a convenient springboard. Sorel wrote: 


Weare today faced with a new and unforeseen fact—a middle class which 
seeks to weaken its own strength. The race of bold captains who made the 
greatness of modern industry disappears to make way for an ultracivilized 
aristocracy which asks to be allowed to live in peace. 

The threatening decadence may be avoided if the proletariat hold on with 
obstinacy to revolutionary ideas. The antagonistic classes influence each other in a 
partly indirect but decisive manner. Everything may be saved if the proletariat, by 
their - of violence, restore to the middle class something of its former 
energy.! 


Sorel’s specific doctrine of class struggle is not of immediate concern 
(, here, What is important for us is the idea that conflict (which Sorel calls 
} violence, using the word in a very special sense) prevents the ossification 
of the social system by exerting pressure for innovation.and creativity. / 
Though Sorel’s call to action was addressed to the working class and its 


Tx paper attempts to examine some of the functions of social 
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interests, he conceived it to be of general importance for the total social u 
system; to his mind the gradual disappearance of class conflict might ul 
i. well lead to the decadence of European culture. A social system, he i 


4 __ felt, was in need of conflict if only to renew its energies and revitalize 
its creative forces. 

This conception seems to be more generally applicable than to class 
struggle alone. Conflict within and between groups in a society can 
prevent accommodations and habitual relations from progressively 
impoverishing creativity. The clash of values and interests, the tension 
between what is and what some groups feel ought to be, the conflict 
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between vested interests and new strata and groups demanding their 
share of power, wealth and status, have been productive of vitality; 
note for example the contrast between the ‘frozen world’ of the Middle . 
Ages and the burst of creativity that accompanied the thaw that set in 
with Renaissance civilization. 

This is, in effect, the application of John Dewey’s theory of con- 
sciousness and thought as arising in the wake of obstacles to the inter- 
action of groups. ‘Conflict is the gadfly of thought. It stirs us to observa- 
tion and memory. It instigates to invention. It shocks us out of sheep- 
like passivity, and sets us at noting and contriving. .. . Conflict is a 
sine qua non of reflection and ingenuity.”* 

Conflict not only generates new norms, new institutions, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere,? it may be said to be stimulating directly in the 
economic and technological realm. Economic historians often have 
pointed out that much technological improvement has resulted from 
the conflict activity of trade unions through the raising of wage levels. 
A rise in wages usually has led to a substitution of capital investment for 
labour and hence to an increase in the volume of investment. Thus the 
extreme mechanization of coal-mining in the United States has been 
partly explained by the existence of militant unionism in the American 
coalfields.4 A recent investigation by Sidney C. Sufrin® points to the 
effects of union pressure, ‘goading management into technical improve- 
ment and increased capital investment’. Very much the same point was 
made recently by the conservative British Economist which reproached 
British unions for their ‘moderation’ which it declared in part respon- 
sible for the stagnation and low productivity of British capitalism; it 
compared their policy unfavourably with the more aggressive policies 
of American unions whose constant pressure for higher wages has kept 
the American economy dynamic.® 

This point raises the question of the adequacy and relevancy of the 
‘human relations’ approach in industrial research and management 
practice. The ‘human relations’ approach stresses the ‘collective purpose 
of the total organization’ of the factory, and either denies or attempts to 
reduce conflicts of interests in industry.” But a successful reduction of 
industrial conflict may have unanticipated dysfunctional consequences 
for it may destroy an important stimulus for technological innovation. 

It often has been observed that the effects of technological change 
have weighed most heavily upon the worker.* Both informal and formal 
organization of workers represent in part an attempt to mitigate the 
insecurities attendant upon the impact of unpredictable introduction of 
change in the factory.* But by organizing in unions workers gain a 
feeling of security through the effective conduct of institutionalized 
conflict with management and thus exert pressure on management to 
increase their returns by the invention of further cost-reducing devices. 
The search for mutual adjustment, understanding and ‘unity’ between 
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groups who find themselves in different life situations and have different 
life chances calls forth the danger that Sorel warns of, namely that the 
further development of technology would be seriously impaired. 

The emergence of invention and of technological change in modern 
Western society, with its institutionalization of science as an instrument 
for making and remaking the world, was made possible with the 
gradual emergence of a pluralistic and hence conflict-charged structure 
of human relations. In the unitary order of the medieval guild system, 
‘no one was permitted to harm others by methods which enabled him 
to produce more quickly and more cheaply than they. Technical pro- 
gress took on the appearance of disloyalty. The ideal was stable con- 
ditions in a stable industry.’ 

In the modern Western world, just as in the medieval world, vested 
interests exert pressure for the maintenance of established routines; yet 
the modern Western institutional structure allows room for freedom of 
conflict. The structure no longer being unitary, vested interests find it 
difficult to resist the continuous stream of change-producing inventions. 
Invention, as well as its application and utilization, is furthered through 
the ever-renewed challenge to vested interests, as well as by the con- 
flicts between the vested interests themselves."4 

Once old forms of traditional and unitary integration bihe down, the 
clash of conflicting interests and values, now no longer constrained by the 
rigidity of the medieval structure, pressed for new forms of unification 
and integration. Thus deliberate control and rationalized regulation of 
‘spontaneous’ processes was required in military and political, as well as 
in economic institutions. Bureaucratic forms of organization with their 
emphasis on calculable, methodical and disciplined behaviour'* arose 
at roughly the same period in which the unitary medieval structure 
broke down. But with the rise of bureaucratic types of organization 
peculiar new resistances to change made their appearance. The need 
for reliance on predictability exercises pressure towards the rejection of 
innovation which is perceived as interference with routine. Conflicts in- 
volving a ‘trial through battle’ are unpredictable in their outcome, and 
therefore unwelcome to the bureaucracy which must strive towards an 
ever-widening extension of the area of predictability and calculability of 
results. But social arrangements which have become habitual and totally 
patterned are subject to the blight of ritualism. If attention is focused 
exclusively on the habitual clues, ‘people may be unfitted by being fit 
in an unfit fitness’,!* so that their habitual training becomes an in- 
capacity to adjust to new conditions. To quote Dewey again: “The 
customary is taken for granted; it operates subconsciously, Breach of 
wont and use is focal; it forms “‘consciousness”.’!4 A group or a system 
which no longer is challenged is no longer capable of a creative re- 
sponse. It may subsist, wedded to the eternal yesterday of precedent and 
tradition, but it is no longer capable of renewal.15 
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‘Only a hitch in the working of habit occasions emotion and pro- 
vokes thought.’!* Conflict within and between bureaucratic structures 
provides means for avoiding the ossification and ritualism which 
threatens their form of organization.!’ Conflict, though apparently 
dysfunctional for highly rationalized systems, may actually have im- 
portant latent functional consequences. By attacking and overcoming 
the resistance to innovation and change that seems to be an ‘occupa- 
tional psychosis’ always threatening the bureaucratic office holder, it 
can help to insure that the system do not stifle in the deadening routine 
of habituation and that in the planning activity itself creativity and 
invention can be applied. 

We have so far discussed change within systems, but changes of 
systems are of perhaps even more crucial importance for sociological 
inquiry. Here the sociology of Karl Marx serves us well. Writes Marx 
in a polemic against Proudhon: 


Feudal production also had two antagonistic elements, which were equally 
designated by the names of good side and bad side of feudalism, without regard 
being had to the fact that it is always the evil side which finishes by over- 
coming the good side. It is the bad side that produces the movement which 
makes history, by constituting the struggle. If at the epoch of the reign 
of feudalism the economists, enthusiastic over the virtues of chivalry, the 
delightful harmony between rights and duties, the patriarchal life of the 
towns, the prosperous state of domestic industry in the country, of the 
development of industry organized in corporations, guilds and fellowships, in 
fine of all which constitutes the beautiful side of feudalism, had proposed to 
themselves the problem of eliminating all which cast a shadow upon this 
lovely picture—serfdom, privilege, anarchy—what would have been the 
result? All the elements which constituted the struggle would have been 
annihilated, and the development of the bourgeoisie would have been 
stifled in the germ. They would have set themselves the absurd problem of 
eliminating history.1® 


According to Marx, conflict leads not only to ever-changing relations 
within the existing social structure, but the total social system under- 
goes transformation through conflict. 

During the feudal period, the relations between serf and lord (be- 
tween burgher and gentry, underwent many changes both in law and 
in fact. Yet conflict finally led to a breakdown of all feudal relations 
and hence to the rise of a new social system governed by different 
patterns of social relations. 

It is Marx’s contention that the negative element, the opposition, 
conditions the change when conflict between the sub-groups of a system 
becomes so sharpened that at a certain point this system breaks down. 
Each social system contains elements of strain and of potential conflict; 
if in the analysis of the social structure of a system these elements are 
ignored, if the adjustment of patterned relations is the only focus of 
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attention, then it is not possible to anticipate basic social change. 
Exclusive attention to wont and use, to the customary and habitual 
bars a¢cess to an understanding of possible latent elements of strain 
which under certain conditions eventuate in overt conflict and possibly 
in a basic’ change of the social structure. This attention should be 
focused, in Marx’s view, on what evades and resists the patterned 
normative structure and on the elements pointing to new and alterna- 
tive patterns emerging from the existing structure. What is diagnosed 
as disease from the point of view of the institutionalized pattern may, in 
fact, says Marx, be the first birth pang of a new one to come; not wont 
and use but the break of wont and use is focal. The ‘matters-of-fact’ of a 
‘given state of affairs’ when viewed in the light of Marx’s approach, 
become limited, transitory; they are regarded as containing the germs 
of a process that leads beyond them.” 

Yet, not all social systems contain the same degree of conflict and 
strain. The sources and incidence of conflicting behaviour in each 
particular system vary according to the type of structure, the patterns | 
of social mobility, of ascribing and achieving status and of allocating 
scarce power and wealth, as well as the degree to which a specific form of 
distribution of power, resources and status is accepted by the component 
actors within the different sub-systems. But if, within any social struc- 
ture, there exists an excess of claimants over opportunities for adequate 
reward, there arises strain and conflict. 

The distinction between changes of systems and changes within 
systems is, of course, a relative one. There is always some sort of con- 
tinuity between a past and a present, or a present and a future social 
system; societies do not die the way biological organisms do, for it is 
difficult to assign precise points of birth or death to societies as we do 
with biological organisms. One may claim that all that can be observed 
is a change of the organization of social relations; but from one perspec- 
tive such change may be considered re-establishment of equilibrium 
while from another it may be seen as the formation of a new system. 

A natural scientist, describing the function of earthquakes, recently 
stated admirably what could be considered the function of conflict. 
‘There is nothing abnormal about an earthquake. An unshakeable earth 
would be a dead earth. A quake is the earth’s way of maintaining its 
equilibrium, a form of adjustment that enables the crust to yield to 
stresses that tend to reorganize and redistribute the material of which 
it is composed. ... The larger the shift, the more violent the quake, 
and the more frequent the shifts, the more frequent are the shocks.’*° 

Whether the quake is violent or not, it has served to maintain or re- 
establish the equilibrium of the earth. Yet the shifts may be small 
changes of geological formations, or they may be changes in the struc- 
tural relations between land and water, for example. 

At what point the shift is large enough to warrant the conclusion 
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that a change of the system has taken place, is hard to determine. Only 
if one deals with extreme instances are ideal types—such as feudalism, 
capitalism, etc.—easily applied. A system based on serfdom, for ex- 
ample, may undergo considerable change within—vide the effects of 
the Black Death on the social structure of medieval society; and even an 
abolition of serfdom may not necessarily be said to mark the end of an 
old and the emergence of a new system, vide nineteenth-century 
Russia. 

If ‘it is necessary to distinguish clearly between the processes within 
the system and processes of change of the system’, as Professor Parsons 
has pointed out,*4 an attempt should be made to establish a heuristic 
criterion for this distinction. We propose to talk of a change of system 
when all major structural relations, its basic institutions and its pre- 
vailing value system have been drastically altered. (In cases where such 
a change takes place abruptly, as, for example, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, there should be no difficulty. It is well to remember, however, 
that transformations of social systems do not always consist in an 
abrupt and simultaneous change of all basic institutions. Institutions 
may change gradually, by mutual adjustment, and it is only over a 
period of time that the observer will be able to claim that the social 
system has undergone a basic transformation in its structural relations.) 
In concrete historical reality, no clear-cut distinctions exist. Change of 
system may be the result (or the sum total) of previous changes within 
the system. This does not however detract from the usefulness of the 
theoretical distinction. 

It is precisely Marx’s contention that the change from feudalism to a 
different type of social system can be understood only through an 
investigation of the stresses and strains within the feudal system. Whether 
given forms of conflict will lead to changes in the social system or to 
breakdown and to formation of a new system will depend on the rigidity 
and resistance to change, or inversely on the elasticity of the control 
mechanisms of the system. 

It is apparent, however, that the rigidity of the system and the 
intensity of conflict within it are not independent of each other. Rigid 
systems which suppress the incidence of conflict exert pressure towards 
the emergence or radical cleavages and violent forms of* conflict. 
More elastic systems, which allow the open and direct expression 
of conflict within them and which adjust to the shifting balance of 
power which these conflicts both indicate and bring about, are less 
likely to be menaced by basic and explosive alignments within their 
midst. 

In what follows the distinction between strains, conflicts and disturb- 
ances within a system which lead to a re-establishment of equilibrium, 
and conflicts which lead to the establishment of new systems and new 
types of equilibria, will be examined.** Such an examination will be 
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most profitably begun by considering what Thorstein Veblen** has 
called ‘Vested Interests’.*4 

Any’social system implies an allocation of power, as well as wealth 
and status positions among individual actors and component sub- 
groups. As has been pointed out, there is never complete concordance 
between what individuals and groups within a system consider their 
just due and the system of allocation. Conflict ensues in the effort of 
various frustrated groups and individuals to increase their share of 
gratification. Their demands will encounter the resistance of those who 
previously had established a ‘vested interest’ in a given form of distribu- 
tion of honour, wealth and power. 

To the vested interests, an attack against their position necessarily 
appears as an attack upon the social order.?® Those who derive privi- 
leges from a given system of allocation of status, wealth and power will 
perceive an attack upon these prerogatives as an attack against the 
system itself. 

However, mere ‘frustration’ will not lead to a questioning of the 
legitimacy of the position of the vested interests, and hence to conflict. 
Levels of aspiration as well as feelings of deprivation are relative to 
institutionalized expectations and are established through comparison.*® 
When social systems have institutionalized goals and values to govern 
the conduct of component actors, but limit. access to these goals for 
certain members of the society, “departures from institutional require- 
ments’ are to be expected.?’ Similarly, if certain groups within a social 
system compare their share in power, wealth and status honour with 
that of other groups and question the legitimacy of this distribution, dis- 
content is likely to ensue. If there exist no institutionalized provisions 
for the expression of such discontents, departures from what is required 
by the norms of the social system may occur. These may be limited to 
‘innovation’ or they may consist in the rejection of the institutionalized 
goals. Such ‘rebellion’ ‘involves a genuine transvaluation, where the 
direct or vicarious experience of frustration leads to full denunciation of 
previously prized values’.?* Thus it will be well to distinguish between 
those departures from the norms of a society which consist in mere 
‘deviation’ and those which involve the formation of distinctive patterns 
and new value systems. 

What factors lead groups and individuals to question at a certain 
point the legitimacy of the system of distribution of rewards, lies largely 
outside the scope of the present inquiry. The intervening factors can 
be sought in the ideological, technological, economic or any other 
realm. It is obvious, moreover, that conflict may be a result just as 
much as a source of change. A new invention, the introduction of a new 
cultural trait through diffusion, the development of new methods of 
production or distribution, etc., will have a differential impact within a 
social system. Some strata will feel it to be detrimental to their material 
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or ideal interests, while others will feel their position strengthened 
through its introduction. Such disturbances in the equilibrium of the 
system lead to conditions in which groups or individual actors no longer 
do willingly what they have to do and do willingly what they are not 
supposed to do. Change, no matter what its source, breeds strain and 
conflict. 

Yet, it may be well to repeat that mere ‘frustration’ and the ensuing 
strains and tensions do not necessarily lead to group conflict. Individuals 
under stress may relieve their tension through ‘acting out’ in special 
safety-valve institutions in as far as they are provided for in the social 
system; or they may ‘act out’ in a deviant manner, which may have 
serious dysfunctional consequences for the system, and bring about 
change in this way. This, however, does not reduce the frustration from 
which escape has been sought since it does not attack their source. 

If, on the other hand, the strain leads to the emergence of specific 
new patterns of behaviour of whole groups of individuals who pursue 
‘the optimization of gratification’*® by choosing what they consider 
appropriate means for the maximization of rewards, social change 
which reduces the sources of their frustration may come about. This 
may happen in two ways: if the social system is flexible enough to adjust 
to conflict situations we will deal with change within the system. If, on 
the other hand, the social system is not able to readjust itself and allows 
the accumulation of conflict, the ‘aggressive’ groups, imbued with a new 
system of values which threatens to split the general consensus of the 
society and imbued with an ideology which ‘objectifies’ their claims, may 
become powerful enough to overcome the resistance of vested interests 
and bring about the breakdown of the system and the emergence of a 
new distribution of social values.*° 

In his Poverty of Philosophy, Marx was led to consider the conditions 
under which economic classes constitute themselves: 

Economic conditions have first transformed the mass of the population 
into workers. The domination of capital created for this mass a common 
situation and common interest. This mass was thus already a class as against 
capital, but not for itself. It is in the struggle . . . that the mass gathers to- 
gether and constitutes itself as a class for itself. The interests which it defends 
become class interests.*1 

With this remarkable distinction between class in itself and class for 
itself (which unfortunately he didn’t elaborate upon in later writings 
though it informs all of them—if not the writings of most latter-day 
‘marxists’), Marx illuminates a most important aspect of group forma- 
tion: group belongingness is established by an objective conflict situa- 
tion—in this case a conflict of interests; but only by experiencing this 
antagonism, that is, by becoming aware of it and by acting it out, does 
the group (or class) establish its identity. 

When changes in the equilibrium of a society lead to the formation 
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of new groupings or to the strengthening of existing groupings that set 
themselves the goal of overcoming resistance of vested interests through 
conflict, changes in structural relations, as distinct from simple ‘mal- 
adjustment’, can be expected. 

What Robert Park said about the rise of nationalist and racial move- 
ments is more generally applicable: 


They strike me as natural and wholesome disturbances of the social 
routine, the effect of which is to arouse in those involved a lively sense of 
common purpose and to give those who feel themselves oppressed the in- 
spiration of a common cause. . . . The effect of this struggle is to increase the 
solidarity and improve the morale of the ‘oppressed’ minority.** 


It is this sense of common purpose arising in and through conflict 
that is peculiar to the behaviour of individuals who meet the challenge 
of new conditions by a group-forming and value-forming response. 
Strains which result in no such formations of new conflict groups or 
strengthening of old ones may contribute to bringing about change, but 
a type of change that fails to reduce the sources of strain since by 
definition tension-release behaviour does not involve purposive action. 
Conflict through group action, on the other hand, is likely to result in a 
‘deviancy’ which may be the prelude of new patterns and reward 
systems apt to reduce the sources of frustration. 

If the tensions that need outlets are continually reproduced within 
the structure, abreaction through tension-release mechanisms may pre- 
serve the system but at the risk of ever-renewed further accumulation 
of tension. Such accumulation eventuates easily in the irruption of de- 
structive unrealistic conflict. If feelings of dissatisfaction, instead of being 
suppressed or diverted are allowed expression against ‘vested interests’, 
and in this way to lead to the formation of new groupings within the 
society, the emergence of genuine transvaluations is likely to occur. 
Sumner saw this very well when he said: ‘We want to develop symptoms, 
we don’t want to suppress them.’*4 

Whether the emergence of such new groupings or the strengthening 
of old ones with the attendant increase in self-confidence and self- 
esteem on the part of the participants will lead to a change of or within 
the system will depend on the degree of cohesion that the system itself 
has attained. A well-integrated society will tolerate and even welcome 
group conflict; only a weakly integrated one must fear it. The great 
English liberal John Morley said it very well: 

If [the men who are most attached to the reigning order of things] had a 
larger faith in the stability for which they profess so great an anxiety, they 


would be more free alike in understanding and temper to deal generously, 
honestly and effectively with those whom they count imprudent innovators.*® 


* 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF STATISTICS 
IN SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION* 


J. P. Martin 


extent to which statistical surveys can be used in social adminis- 

tration. They concentrate on the ways in which the social 
services may be brought into action, the aim being to analyse the form 
of such procedures in terms of a series of categories, each representing 
one component of the total process. This analysis is made in general 
terms, because it seemed important to be able to apply a common 
approach to the study of any of the Social Services; examples, however, 
are drawn from a wide variety of sources. It should be emphasized that 
these notes contain only a tentative exploration of research methodology 
in this field; it is hoped, however, that they may be of value in assisting 
the development of statistical research in social administration. 

The aspects of social and political life studied under the title of 
Social Administration were authoritatively delimited in Professor Tit- 
muss’ inaugural lecture:! ‘On the one hand then, we are interested in 
the machinery of administration which organizes and dispenses various 
forms of social assistance; on the other, in the lives, the needs, and the 
mutual relations of those members of the community for whom the 
services are provided by reason of their belonging to that community.’ 
In short any study must be concerned with one or both of two funda- 
mental issues: first, the ascertainment of need; second, the nature and 
quality of administration. The third important topic, the extent to 
which need is satisfied is, methodologically, essentially the same as the 
first, the ascertainment of need, but involves comparisons ‘before and 
after’ assistance has been given. 

Five years after Professor Titmuss’ lecture one might add that possibly 
the most interesting development of the subject has been in studies 
which have attempted to link these two interests, and a fair number of 
examples can now be cited: Early Leaving,* Deprived Children,* the work 


‘ik NOTES are primarily concerned with the manner and 


* These notes derive partly from the experience of doing some statistical research in this 
field and partly from making use of the results of other studies for teaching purposes. They 


should not, unless specifically stated, be regarded as having their origin in the conduct of 
the author’s own research, 
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of the Ministry of Labour’s Advisory Committee on the Employment 
of Older, Men and Women‘—in particular its commissioning of the 
inquiry into Reasons for Retirement,’ Mannheim and Wilkins’ comments 
on certain aspects of the success and failure of Borstal training,* and the 
author’s own study of the working and administration of the Pharma- 
ceutical section of the National Health Service.” These in various, and 
sometimes tentative, ways have attempted to bring to the study of 
administrative machinery the results of empirical investigations into 
the nature of the situations with which administrators have to contend.* 


THE ASCERTAINMENT OF NEED 


It is easy to talk glibly about ‘proof of need’ in the social services, as, 
for example in MacLeod and Powell’s® assertion that “The question, 
therefore, which poses itself is not, “Should a means test be applied to a 
social service?” but ““Why should any social service be provided without 
test of need?”’’ One of the assumptions in this pamphlet is that ‘need’ is 
an objectively ascertainable state, albeit with some variations according 
to the type of assistance being invoked. Thinking of this kind has, 
perhaps, been encouraged by a concentration of attention on social 
security services and, to a lesser extent, certain aspects of the Health 
Service. The concept, to be of general application, requires, however, to 
be formulated in a more precise, and necessarily more complex, manner. 
‘Need’, therefore, deserves further analysis. 

The concept has to be defined with reference to several principal 
elements which may be present in the operation of any social service. 
Briefly these are: 


(a) The individual applicant’s objective state or condition. 

(b) His subjective state or condition. 

(c) The process by which the operation of the service is initiated. 

(d) The absolute limits, at a particular point in time, laid down by 
the rules and regulations of the relevant service. 

(e) The extent to which the person responsible for authorizing the 
grant of ‘assistance’ (whatever form it may take) is granted dis- 
cretionary powers. 

(f) The extent to which a person granted such powers is, on psycho- 
logical or other grounds, capable of exercising them. 

(g) The extent to which machinery for hearing appeals and revising © 
decisions exists, and is known to exist, and how it is popularly 
thought to operate. 


All these elements are contained within a more general frame of 
* The prospects of making statistical investigations into the psychology of administration 
are considered to be so low as to merit exclusion from these notes. Fortunately, however, we 


can turn to a few novelists—such as C. P. Snow and Nigel Balchin, for convincing impressions 
of administrators at work. 
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reference consisting of the economic situation, the climate of opinion 
about the social services in general, and attitudes towards the meeting 
of particular needs. Social policy, when not founded merely on prece- 
dent, is formulated on a basis of the information at the government’s 
disposal as to the extent of ‘need’, and of the likely consequences of 
attempting to meet it by state action. Such information, or more 
probably assumptions, is not however the only factor taken into con- 
sideration. Of great relevance are the philosophical tenets of the 
government of the day, for they will determine not only how critically 
the evidence is scrutinized, but also how favourably the intervention of 
the state will be contemplated. While the general philosophy of social 
policy can legitimately be studied, and indeed should be, as a part of 
social administration, it can scarcely be done by statistical means and 
therefore must be excluded from direct consideration in these notes. 
Indirectly, however, the prevailing climate of opinion—created in part 
by the utterances of the government and its supporters—may exert 
influences susceptible of statistical study; it seems likely that it will 
affect both the readiness of the individual in ‘need’ to apply for assist- 
ance, and also the enthusiasm and, indeed, efficiency of those deputed 
or permitted to administer a service. 


THE OBJECTIVE COMPONENT OF ‘NEED’ 


In considering the whole range of the social services it is surprising 
how few states of ‘need’ can be completely defined in objective terms. 
This seems to be due to two causes: first, the difficulty of making un- 
biassed observations of other people; second, the difficulty of producing 
exact criteria to which such observations may be related. It may be that 
the social services will increasingly be faced with a problem of making 
fair comparisons between different people’s partly subjective states. 
Assuming that it is possible to check information referring to those 
allegedly in ‘need’, it is probably possible to make a reasonably accur- 
ate assessment of at least the following items: income, age, marital state 
(including the existence of children), whether or not a person is em- 
ployed, the extent of accommodation occupied, some but not all 
physical conditions* (including the marks of extreme cruelty to chil- 
dren), and, generally, illegal behaviour resulting in conviction by the 
courts. Records of contributions made, where appropriate, also come 
into this category. The brevity of this list seems inevitably to imply that 
the main problem of ascertaining need is not the prevention of the 
fraud or deception so often belaboured in the popular press, but is 
rather that of getting information in a form sufficiently definite and 


* In the clinical field the margins of error are well-known. See for example the Report of the 
Sub-Committee on the Medical Care of Epileptics, Central Health Services Council, H.M.S.O., 
1956, para. 5, and the Medical Research Council’s studies of ‘observer error’. 
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standardized to allow comparison with other cases and with the criteria 
laid down by the various services. The formulation of such criteria 
itself irtvolves difficulties of much the same order. 

At this stage it is necessary to distinguish between the objectivity of 
information relating to those in ‘need’, and the objectivity of the criteria 
applied in assessing that information. Although this distinction is of 
crucial importance for analytical purposes, it is argued in these notes 
that on both levels the social services rely less on objectivity than is 
commonly supposed. 

Consider first the objectivity of the information used. Many services 
rely largely on information of the kind listed above, for example, the 
payment of family allowances, education, most of the social security 
services, much of the Health Service, etc. Other branches depend on 
less tangible evidence, the neglect of children, neurotic behaviour, the 
qualitative elements in the reports of probation officers, the soundness 
of the case being considered for legal aid, etc. It is clear, therefore, that 
even at this level the place of objective information is limited. 

The quality of information available is also affected by the fact that, 
to a very large extent,* the social services depend on people applying 
for help on their own initiative; in this sense, therefore, the information 
about those who apply may be objective, but it may be unrepresenta- 
tive of the total population in a state of ‘real need’. This self-selection of 
applicants makes it invalid to generalize from what is known about them, 
to the population as a whole; in other words, observed demand cannot 
be equated with ‘real’ need. 

Observed demand may either exaggerate or minimize real need. 
Exaggerated demand is that covered by the term ‘abuse’ of the social 
services; minimized demand occurs when, for various reasons, people 
do not go to the social services even when they would readily be granted 
help if they applied. Cases of both may be cited—the successful prosecu- 
tions of the National Assistance Board, and the evidence of Backett 
et al.® of the extent of serious disease which is not referred to doctors. 
The question arises whether the extent of ‘real need’ can ever be ascer- 
tained, whether in fact it is ever more than a theoretical concept? If, 
as seems inevitable, observed demand always involves distortion, by 
what other standard can need be assessed? 

The crucial point seems to be—how can we allow for differential 
rates of application according to the help applied for and the ‘cost’, if 
any, to the applicant? Each means test, each charge, even each different 
procedure of application creates its own level of demand, each is a 
measuring rod with its own scale and no external points of reference, It 
may be argued that for each service there is a minimum rate below 
which applications never fall however the conditions) may be varied, 

* We must ignore, temporarily, those services which actually seek out the cases with which 
they have to deal. 
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(such possibly was the case with the 1834 Poor Law), and that all such 
cases are therefore ‘genuine’. This may be true, but it does not follow 
that all genuine cases apply; in fact one of the reasons for the break- 
up of the Poor Law was that the workhouse test of less eligibility, far 
from being objective, became essentially subjective operating at a 
psychological rather than material level. 

The solution possibly is two-fold. First, to recognize that a person’s 
willingness to apply for help is itself an objective fact about him. Doctor 
Stephen Taylor” quotes the view of one G.P. about the problem of 
disciplining patients in general practice: 

When I first started in practice, I tried to discipline my patients, in their 
own interests and mine. But as I have got older, I have felt less and less 
inclined to do so. The patient one tries to discipline so often turns out to be 
precisely the patient who needs help the most, and just because the help 
happens to be psychological, it should not be refused. 


Second, we must realize that the question is essentially an administra- 
tive one. In the last resort the standards that are applied are decided 
administratively and politically; investigations of means and commit- 
ments may be made, but in linking them someone has to decide on the 
appropriate relationship. As the Guillebaud committee put it: 


But even if it were possible, which we very much doubt, to attach a 
specific meaning to the term ‘an adequate service’ at a given moment of 
time, it does not follow it would remain so for long . . . in the absence of an 
objective and attainable standard of adequacy the aim must be ... to 
provide the best service possible within the limits of the available resources. 
It is clear that the amount of national resources, expressed in terms of 
finance, manpower and materials, which are to be allocated to the National 
Health Service, must be determined by the Government as a matter of 
policy . . . (paras. 97 and 98). 


The Central Advisory Council for Education* expressed aii the 
same point in regard to the provision of grammar school places: 


Every relaxation of standard will admit some qualified children at the 
cost of admitting also some who will later be found not to be qualified, and 
each successive relaxation will admit more of the latter. There is no clear 
principle to determine at what point this process should stop; any line that is 
drawn must to some extent be arbitrary (para. 36). 


On the other hand, MacLeod and Powell® crudely identified ‘needs’ 
with ‘means’: 

This change has come to be called the replacement of ‘the household 
means test’ by ‘the personal means test’, and is sometimes referred to as the 
replacement of the means test by a ‘needs test’—quite meaninglessly, as both 
tests are equally tests of means and consequently of (financial) needs (p. 14). 


The terms, however, are not synonyms. Information about a person’s 
income is of little significance unless one knows what his commitments 
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are. In practice the two concepts have to be linked by the application 
of a set of arbitrarily determined scales of need to any given income; 
this involves making numerous assumptions about, for example, the 
degree of similarity in the patterns of expenditure between families of 
different sizes, in different areas, with children of different ages, etc., 
and, furthermore, about how they ought to live.1* 

Given the recognition of these two points we can make some com- 
ments as to the part that can be played by statistics, and in particular 
social surveys, in increasing knowledge about this aspect of the ascer- 
tainment of need. The major part of describing the operation of the 
social services is done through the publication of the reports of govern- 
ment departments; many of the official statistics need to be supple- 
mented and given more precision by re-analysis, such as that of 
Abel-Smith and Titmuss.!* This, perhaps, is better described as social 
accounting. To make estimates of needs, and the extent to which they 
would be met under various conditions, involves measuring the sub- 
jective elements in motivation and this requires relatively sophisticated 
techniques. We knew, for example, the number of prescription charges 
refunded by the National Assistance Board, but the effects of changing 
the basis of the charges could not be estimated from information of this 
sort. Similarly the change in the, method of imposing these charges 
appears to have been made on the assumption that the number of 
prescriptions issued would be virtually unchanged—a view supported 
by no evidence and running contrary to the argument used to justify 
the introduction of changes in 1952. So long as administrators have to 
rely on information of this relatively crude kind, the making and appli- 
cation of social policy seems bound to be conducted on a hit or miss 
basis. Perhaps the greatest use of the statistician at this level is to im- 
prove the machinery for recording the work of government depart- 
ments, and to clarify definitions, conventions, etc.; an example of the 
value of such work can be seen in the Supplementary Criminal Statis- 
tics and certain explanatory articles covering this field.“ 15 Funda- 
mentally, government statistics have the advantage of being collected 
on a scale impossible in ordinary research, but the disadvantage of 
being limited in detail and involving numerous conventions not always 
made clear to the user at first sight. 


THE SUBJECTIVE COMPONENT OF NEED 


It is in this sphere that the social survey can probably make its 
greatest contribution. We may analyse the position as follows: the 
crucial question is that of the application for help. It will depend on 
several factors: the individual’s awareness of his need} his views as to 
whether it could be satisfied by applying to one of the social services, and 
his views as to whether this would be the most desirable course to take. 
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The individual’s awareness of his need, in the sense that his con- 
dition is such that he would be granted help if he were to apply for it, 
is not necessarily to be assumed. A man may be ill and yet brush off 
the idea that there is anything much the matter. An old woman may be 
declining into squalor without realizing that her standards are slipping; 
a mother may be aggravating the behaviour disorders of her child 
without appreciating her role in the situation. The world of the paranoid 
may be increasingly divorced from reality, while the delinquent is at 
least in part rejecting the standards of society. The problem family is 
apathetic. All these have needs of which they are at most only fleetingly 
aware. In time, some will be met by services designed to seek out the 
people they have to help. Others will realize their own need perhaps 
too late to be helped, while the remainder may drift on helpless but 
unhelped. 

In a different category are those who feel a need for help but who do 
nothing about it, either through ignorance that any service exists to 
meet it, or knowing of the service’s existence, yet doubt its efficiency. 
The complexity of the social services today is such that it may well be 
possible for people to be eligible for help but not to realize it, or to 
assume that it would be provided in an undesirable form—the old 
people who do not realize how much may be done for them that is 
different from the Poor Law, people who have to give up jobs and have 
not heard of re-training schemes, etc. Cynicism is probably more preva- 
lent—beliefs that doctors cannot really do any good, that no ordinary 
person can hope to get a council house without being on a list for years, 
that home helps are in such short supply that it is no use applying for 
one, that the further education of girls is wasteful, and so on. A whole 
mythology of the social services waits to be explored and recorded. 

Behind the answers to these questions lies the whole background of 
the cultural climate, national, regional and local, stratified by religion, 
politics, education and tradition. The desirability of going to one of the 
social services for help will be assessed in terms not only of its likely 
effectiveness, but also of its social consequences. A host of further 
questions present themselves—does a stigma attach to National Assist- 
ance, why is Lancashire the home of frequent prescribing, why are 
some counties stingy with grant aid for university students, why do 
some areas do more for the old than others, what are the reasons for the 
existence of delinquency areas? 

It would appear that such social factors, operating both on applicants 
and those who supply the services, are among the most powerful influ- 
ences on the expression of needs for social assistance. This is certainly 
the case with regard to prescribing in the National Health Service;?* it 
seems likely, and indeed is often asserted, to be true in many other 
spheres too. Apart from the stock generalizations, such as those about 
‘the hated means test’, virtually nothing is known about the psychology 
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of the social services (as distinct from social case-work). In a so-called 
‘Welfare State’, ignorance of what the consumers think about it is 
scarcely short of remarkable, nevertheless to most of the questions raised 
above the only answers are provided by guess work or by the myth- 
ology already mentioned. Here the social statistician has an oppor- 
tunity to make a unique contribution to social administration. The few 
pioneer studies—on hearing-aids,!* reasons for retirement,® etc., have 
already shown what can be done to increase our understanding of how 
people feel about their needs for social assistance. 

Obviously these problems can be tackled by a variety of disciplines, 
but the statistician has a particularly important part to play, for two 
reasons: first, any studies of the consumers of the social services are 
almost bound to involve statistical problems, in that the identification 
of such groups is largely a matter of sampling. Second, the statistical : 
approach is particularly valuable in an administrative setting. This is 
primarily because of the need for prediction. Where the amount of 
variation in the service provided is limited by external considerations 
it is vital that the effects of changes in policy should, as far as possible, 
be predictable. One has only to think of the reactions when the in- 
accuracy of the original estimates of the cost of the- National Health 
Service became apparent,’ to realize the value of good estimation both 
to the administrator directly and as an aid to maintaining good public 
relations. The basing of prediction on assessments of personal inclina- 
tion has become a reasonably well established technique, capable of 
verification, of which perhaps the classic instance was that relating to 
the demand for Gampaign Stars and Medals among ex-servicemen 
after the war.18 There would seem to be a strong case for applying 
similar techniques in the social services. This could be done both at the 
level of individual attitudes and of social conventions. 

In sum, we may say that the chief aspect of the ascertainment of 
need, in which statistical surveys can increase understanding, is prob- 
ably that of attitudes regarding people’s needs and the appropriateness 
of applying to the social services for help. Such attitudes may be studied 
at both group and individual levels, and it is on them that the necessary 
predictions must be based. 


THE INITIATION OF ASSISTANCE 


This element in the ascertainment of need is a relatively simple one, 
but, nevertheless, of great significance in shaping the problems that the 
various services face. The vital distinction is between applications for 
help made by the individual himself, and those in which the machinery 
is set in motion by others, on account of the individual’s inability or 
unwillingness to do so for himself. 

The broad division presents problems familiar to students of the 
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literature of social case-work on account of the obvious and special 
difficulties of helping clients who do not, or think they do not, want 
help. The classic instance is the requirement by which probationers- 
designate (as one might term them) have, in open court, to agree to 
being put on probation. This version of Hobson’s choice. is usually 
recognized for what it is. Less frequently realized is the importance to 
administrators of having to run what can be called client-seeking 
services. Lest it be thought that such services are unimportant or in- 
significant, one may cite at least four examples: the child care service— 
in so far as it has a duty to investigate cases of alleged neglect, the 
delinquency services in general—particularly the police, the mental 
health services—working through Duly Authorized Officers, and, in 
education, the enforcement of school attendance. The school health 
service and some Health visiting might also be included in this category. 

In studying the client-seeking services it is necessary to examine the 
administrative devices used to identify cases for investigation. The main 
part of the work of such services is more properly discussed under the 
heading of administration, but the location of people in ‘need’ is suffici- 
ently important to be treated separately. It would seem that in almost 
all cases they depend on some sort of prior notification,* a warning 
either that something has happened which should not have done, or 
that an expected event has not taken place, e.g. a child has not come to 
school. Statistical surveys could be useful here to a limited extent. The 
essential requirements of such services are speedy and effective action— 
the consequences of dilatoriness in cases of child neglect, for example, 
have been all too apparent in the past. Speed of response is closely 
related to administrative efficiency, it is measurable and eminently 
suited to statistical analysis; the work of an ambulance service, for 
example, has to be judged primarily in these terms. Effectiveness is 
more a matter involving qualitative assessments, but even here develop- 
ments of prediction methods have considerable possibilities, at least in 
providing frames of reference for more intuitive judgments. 


THE EXERCISE OF ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION 


This heading covers three of the categories listed earlier. The first, 
‘the absolute limits, at a particular point in time, laid down by the rules 
and regulations of the relevant service’, involves questions of law and 
is virtually beyond the scope of statistical study. In some instances, 
however, it might be of interest to know the relative numbers of applica- 
tions ruled out of order according to the regulations and those coming 
within them. In any study of a service it is of course essential to begin 
by establishing the legal framework of its operations. 

The second category which has to be applied at this point is also legal 

* Apart from instances in which the 4g catch delinquents ‘red-handed’. 
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and administrative—the extent to which the person responsible for 
authorizing the grant of ‘assistance’ (whatever form it may take) is 
granted ‘discretionary powers. Again this is not a question of statistics. 

The third category—the extent to which the person granted such 
powers is, on psychological or other grounds, capable of exercising is 
far more suited to statistical analysis. It has two main aspects; first, the 
extent to which discretion is actually used and the form it takes; second, 
the attitudes towards the use of discretion held by those granted the 
power. 

There can be little doubt that both within particular services and 
between them, there are considerable variations in the extent and kind 
of discretion exercised. The Health Service, for example, with its pre- 
ponderance of professional staff, probably gives them the maximum 
possible amount of discretion. National Assistance gives a certain 
amount, and National Insurance virtually none. Each service has its 
own practice, and they offer ripe fields for investigation. In the absence 
of such inquiries it is difficult to know how far this aspect could be 
studied statistically; it would seem to depend partly on the methods of 
record-keeping used and partly on the degree of co-operation obtained 
from the staff of the appropriate service. It is likely that any studies of 
the use of discretionary powers would be faced with considerable 
difficulties in view of the delicacy of the subject. It may well be the case 
that officials like to minimize, in public, the amount of discretion they 
have and use, and that they would resist. any attempt to bring the 
matter into the open. One would suspect that the amount of resistance 
to inquiries of this kind would depend on the degree of security felt by 
those concerned, and, in particular, the level of their professional 
status. 

Research into the use of discretionary powers would probably throw _ 
some very interesting light onto the operation of some of the Social 
Services. Statistical studies have already been made of variations 
between areas in such matters as prescribing by general practitioners, 
and the sentencing policies of Juvenile Courts.2° Numerous other topics 
could also be suggested, for example, the extent to which different 
National Assistance Board Area Offices make occasional grants for the 
purchase of capital items such as bedding and clothing, the extent to 
which local authorities arrange transfers of council houses between 
tenants who have houses either too large or too small for them, the 
extent to which nursery school and day nurseries are provided in different 
areas, etc. Comparisons on an area basis could probably be made 
without arousing much opposition, but it seems doubtful whether 
studies of variations between individuals would be possible. It would 
be particularly appropriate to examine the use of discretionary powers 
using statistical methods: the techniques have been developed, it would 
enable the research worker to avoid passing personal judgments, and, 
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in view of the secrecy with which the whole question is usually shrouded, 
a firm statistical basis for any discussion would be important. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF APPEALS 


The last of these categories—the extent to which machinery for hear- 
ing appeals exists, and is known to exist, and how it is popularly thought 
to operate—is of a slightly different order from the others. It is akin to 
the subjective elements in the ascertainment of need. Not all unsuccess- 
ful applicants for help from a particular service will appeal against the 
initial decision. When they do, however, a special form of the ascertain- 
ment of need is to be observed. Three main questions have to be asked: 
first, how much is the machinery used; second, what is the state of 
public knowledge or opinion concerning it, and how far does this 
influence the rate of appeals; third, what actually happens on appeal— 
what are the chances of success, do they vary according to the character- 
istics of the applicant, etc.? 

Once again, in a subject about which little definite knowledge exists, 
there is a strong need for reliable statistical. information. This is par- 
ticularly important because appeal cases usually involve questions of 
justice, and generalizations on inadequate information are liable either 
to whitewash or to reflect on the fairness with which the service is 
administered. Data concerning appeals are already published by some 
departments, such as the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, 
and official reports are probably the most appropriate media for the 
basic details as to the treatment of appeals. The extent of public know- 
ledge of provisions for appealing and attitudes to them would be suitable 
subjects for investigation by social surveys. A subject analogous to this 
which could be studied in the same way, is the extent and nature of 
complaints. In some services it is not possible to appeal against treat- 
ment received in order to get the decision reversed, for example the 
patient having received a course of treatment in hospital cannot do 
anything about the fact, but may feel dissatisfaction. If, however, the 
procedure for expressing it is formal, as is often likely to be the case, 
perfectly genuine complaints may never reach anybody in a responsible 
position. In certain services, including those in which formal appeals 
are possible, studies of client-reaction might be of great value. In 
education, for instance, it would be well worth while to investigate the 
actual nature and extent of parental attitudes to selection for secondary 
education.* Similarly, little reliable information exists about the re- 
actions of hospital patients to their treatment while in hospital. 


* Some work has been done on this in two areas by Floud, Martin and Halsey, but at the 
time of writing the results have not been published. 
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HEARING-AIDS—-A CASE-STUDY 


The discussion of these categories has tended to be at a formal level 
and has drawn on different sources to illustrate particular points. It 
now seems desirable to describe in some detail the application of this 
analysis to one type of need, and to illustrate it from a relevant survey. 
The ascertainment of the need for hearing-aids, provided under the 
National Health Service, provides a suitable example of a survey 
carried out for administrative purposes. It was made by the Govern- 
ment Social Survey under the direction of L. T. Wilkins,?* on behalf 
of the Medical Research Council, in 1947, the first report being 
published in 1948, and a revised version in 1949. This account is based 
on the first report as being most relevant to the administrative problems 
of introducing the National Health Service. 

The aim was to ‘measure the prevalence of deafness and hearing 
defects in the general civilian adult population of Great Britain’ with 
particular view to providing ‘information leading to an estimate of the 
number of government hearing aids likely to be required under the 
National Health Service Act, 1946? (ibid., p. 1). 

Deafness can be measured objectively by the use of an audiometer 
which records ‘decibel loss’. This, however, could not be done on a 
sufficient scale to meet the purpose of the survey. Even if it had been 
possible it would not in itself have been a sufficient basis for the predic- 
tion of the actual demand for aids. It was decided therefore to use ‘a 
system of classifying hearing ability by “‘social effects of the incapacity”’,* 
and later to take a small sample for which both the “social category” 
and the decibel loss were to be ascertained’ (p. 2). It is, unfortunately, 
not clear from the published reports whether these comparative tests 
were ever made; figures based on an American source suggest a fair 
degree of correspondence between the social categories and objective 
measurements, greater discrepancies occurring, as might be expected, 
at the margins of the less serious categories. 

The use of reported deafness as the basis of the study meant that a 
number of cases of non-organic deafness were included. Using a survey 
technique this was unavoidable, the American results do not suggest 
that the amount of distortion would have been great. 

On the basis of this questionnaire it was possible to establish the 
incidence of deafness in the population, and to demonstrate, as was 
only to be expected, the extent to which it increased with age. 

It was then necessary to attempt to investigate the subjective aspect 
of the situation. Here a number of approaches were used. First, came 
consultations with doctors, and it was found that about half those 
people in the category with the least degree of hearing loss could not 
remember ever consulting a doctor about their hearing. The more 


* There are seven categories in all, five of which indicate degrees of difficulty of hearing. 
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severe the affliction the higher was the rate of consultation. The likeli- 
hood of consulting a doctor was strikingly related to the subject’s age, 
with notably higher proportions of those under 65 having consulted 
doctors about their hearing (of men under 65 in category 3, 63 per cent 
had been to a doctor about their hearing, whereas only 36 per cent of 
the over 65’s had done so). Many people, it seemed, ‘expect to become 
deaf when they become old’ and a certain inertia was evident, ex- 
pressed in such terms as ‘it’s not worth troubling about’ (ibid., p. 29). 

The greater the degree of handicap the less the differences became. 

This kind of information obviously provided a useful background to the 
estimation of ‘need’. 

Questions were asked about subjects’ experience of hearing aids (this 
was at a time when only proprietary brands were available). It was 
found that the proportion of those complaining of defects of hearing 
who were actually using aids was very small, under 4 per cent. Attitudes 
towards aids were summarized in the following table: 


% 
II 


(a) Persons positively disposed towards aids 

(6) Neutral responses 

(c) Persons with minor reasons against use of aids 

(d) Persons with very minor ‘reasons’ against the use of aids 

(e) Persons with strong reasons or factual information leading them to be 
against use of aids 


From this and other analyses it was concluded that ‘hearing aids are, 
in the sociological sense of the term, NOT FASHIONABLE, that is to say a 
similar situation exists today towards hearing aids as existed earlier 
towards spectacles’ (ibid., p. 47).* 

It seemed, therefore, that the initial demand, even for completely 
free aids, would be very much smaller than the number (over a million) 
who might have benefited from the use of an aid. Demand would only 
be maximized under certain conditions—that the aid would be useful 
for all types of defect, that their unfashionableness was overcome, that 
people were prepared to take some initiative in applying for aids 
(indeed that they wanted to hear better), and, in particular, that the 
experience of the first users of the aid (if favourable) became known 
among other sufferers from deafness. 

With so many variable factors, estimates were made in a number of 
different ways: 


(a) Expression of intention to obtain the aid (about 800,000). 


* It is interesting, nearly ten years later, to note how the fashion seems to have changed. 
Not only has the number of Medresco aids issued approached half a million, but the public 
is getting used to the idea, possibly influenced by the example of people celebrated in various 
walks of life—such as Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Johnny Ray. 
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(6) Expression of intention to obtain the aid supported by stated 
willingness to pay over 10/- initially and to meet a maintenance 
cost of 6d. per week (or more) (these conditions were of course 
hypothetical) (about 350,000). 

(c) On a basis of known usage rates by economic status and age 
(220,000). 

(d) As (c), but including unsuited applicants (about 390,000 in all). 


Four other estimates were made, utilizing in various ways the numbers 
of deaf people who had had medical consultations either at any point 
in the history of the defect or within the previous three years. 

The general conclusion was that the minimum number likely to 
apply was about 300,000 with a maximum of about 700,000. It was felt, 
however, that the factors tending to increase demand above 300,000 
were unlikely to operate. Much would depend on the reactions of the 
first to receive the aids, and on the favourability or otherwise of press 
comment. It was stressed, however, that the numbers of those likely to 
apply would differ from the numbers actually issued because (a) some 
would have hearing conditions not suited to the use of aids, and (bd) 
some would lack the intelligence to make use of the aid. The need for 
a training scheme was emphasized in order to avoid ‘a waste of public 
money and a bad name for the hearing aid’. 

The study just described was chiefly concerned with assessing need 
in terms of three of the categories suggested at the beginning of this 
article—the objective and subjective condition of the applicant, and 
the fact that he would have to apply for himself. The greatest stress 
was laid on the subjective aspects of the situation, but it should not be 
difficult to see how the other stages of the application—the doctor’s 
discretion etc., could be analysed in terms of this set of categories. 

Having thus emphasized the value of a statistical approach along 
these lines it is necessary to make some assessment of the accuracy of 
these predictions. The interpretation of the data is made difficult 
because unexpected factors appear to have affected the situation, for 
example the delays in supplying aids, the priority scheme, etc. 

The table below, based on the Ministry of Health’s Annual Reports, 
shows the numbers of aids issued in each period, and the numbers on 
waiting lists, at different periods. 

It is not possible to make a conclusive judgment on the accuracy of 
the original estimate, for a number of reasons: first, demand obviously 
exceeded supply for the first four to five years of the Service as the 
waiting list did not get down to what seems to be its ‘normal’ level until 
1954. Since then the rate of applications has been fairly constant, 
between four and five thousand a month. In February 1954 the waiting 
list was down to about 16,000 so that it is fairly safe to assume that the 
backlog of demand had been satisfied by then. Interpolating on this 
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Period Endings Aids loud Cumulative Total Numbers on Waiting List 
*March 1949 16,000 16,000 
March 1950 50,000 66,000 November 1950: 112,000 
*December 1950 49,000 115,000 August 1951: 110,000 
December 1951 57,000 172,000 August 1952: 66,000 
December 1952 88,000 260,000 August 1953: 27,000 
December 1953 83,000 343,000 August 1954: 12,000 
December 1954 69,000 412,000 August 1955: 14,000 
December 1955 54,000 466,000 February 1956: 13,000 
Total 1948-1955 466,000 
* g months only. 


basis, about 350,000 aids were used to meet the demand existing before . 
the Service began, together with an annual demand for the first years 
which cannot really be distinguished with the information at our 
disposal. 

The second difficulty is that the original estimate was of those likely 
to apply for aids. One figure allowed for unsuited applicants who 
could not be helped by the Medresco aid, but there was very little 
evidence that could be used to predict what the proportion would be. 
None of the Ministry of Health’s Reports gives any precise information 
on this point. The question seems to be enveloped in ambiguity: the 
Minister, in answer to a question in the House in 1949, said, “The 
estimated total need is 150,000’2°—a figure which might be regarded 
as a conservative one, but just deducible from the 300,000 estimate if 
it were assumed that the proportion of unsuited applicants would be 
about 50 per cent. On the other hand the Minister’s Report for 1953 
implied that the estimate was taken to have fewer qualifications ‘the 
probable demand was impossible to predict with any real accuracy, but 
on the estimate that at least 300,000 people would take advantage of - 
the free supply of aids...” (p. 23). 

The third source of confusion is the fact that some applicants, the 
numbers have not been clearly stated but run into tens of thousands, 
were found to be unsuited to the Medresco aid, and were supplied with 
other types. They should therefore have been added to the figures in the 
table above. 

Lastly, as the backlog of demand took some time to satisfy a false 
impression of the number of users of the aid was given; deaf people 
tend to be old, and it is likely that some of the earliest recipients of the 
aid would have died by 1954. Such evidence as is available™ suggests 
that after two years of the Service about 3 per cent of users had died. 
It does not seem legitimate to extrapolate this figure to cover aids 
supplied after 1951. 

For these reasons the accuracy of the original estimate cannot be 
assessed precisely, but even if it was assumed that the rate of unsuit- 
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ability for the Medresco aid was very much smaller than had been 
expected, it is clear that the number of applicants must have exceeded 
300,000 ‘within the first three, and possibly even two, years. This 
represents not only a reasonable confirmation of the original prediction, 
but also a remarkable change in public attitudes towards the use of 
hearing aids largely attributable, one would suppose, to the introduction 
of the National Health Service. The magnitude of this contribution to 
the welfare of a very substantial group of patients is not always realized. 
It is, however, one of the Service’s more notable achievements. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


These notes represent an attempt to analyse applications for assist- 
ance from a social service in terms of a set of categories or components, 
intended to break down such procedures into their simplest parts. This 
has been done particularly with a view to assisting analysis by statistical 
means. It is believed that the analysis is of an entirely general form 
capable of application to any service. In this hope it is offered as an aid 
to the development of one of the main methods of studying social 
administration. 
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PRIMITIVE STATES* 


Phyllis Kaberry 


been until recently a relatively neglected field in social anthro- 

pology. In 1940 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard edited a set of 
essays on eight African societies and used them as a basis for a tentative 
typology in which they distinguished two main categories: states, which 
have a centralized authority, administrative machinery, and judicial 
institutions; and stateless societies which lack government. Within the 
latter category they isolated two types: small communities in which 
political relations are coterminous with kinship relations; and segment- 
ary political systems with permanent unilineal descent groups providing 
a political framework, in which no one class or segment exercises 
dominant authority over the others. While this classification was in 
many respects an advance on others previously formulated, and while 
it directed attention to the analysis of the political aspects of lineage 
organization, it has been subjected to criticism on a number of grounds. 
In many stateless societies there is a distribution of authority not only 
among kin groups of various kinds but also among other forms of 
association such as age-sets, local groups, cult groups and title societies, 
and the resultant political structure may be one of considerable com- 
plexity. Secondly, there has been some dissatisfaction with the implied 
dichotomy between segmentary political systems and states. Fortes later 
suggested (1945, p. 234) that the sub-divisions of a state might have 
a segmentary social organization; and in another paper (1953, p. 26) he 
conceded that in some centralized systems, such as the Ashanti, lineages 
might have important political functions. But he still did not classify 
such systems as segmentary, and he regarded them as inherently unstable. 


[v= DETAILED ANALYSIS of political organization has 


* J. A. Barnes, Politics in a Changing Society. A political history of the Fort Jameson Ngoni. 
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PRIMITIVE STATES 


If, however, the problem of constructing a more refined typology of 
small-scale states has preoccupied the thoughts of many anthropolo- 
gists, little -has been published on this question since 1940 though 
several full-length accounts of African chiefdoms have appeared. The 
three monographs under review—Politics in a Changing Society, Bantu 
Bureaucracy, and Alur Society—are all works of scholarship and are all 
concerned with the analysis of small-scale African states in which there 
are corporate patrilineages or quasi-agnatic groups. They therefore 
constitute a much needed and important contribution in the field of 
political studies. Each author has, on the basis of historical and other 
evidence, reconstructed the political system as it existed in the pre- 
European period and has traced the changes and adjustments which 
have occurred under British administration. Each has discussed in 
greater or less detail the concept of segmentary organization and has put 
forward a number of hypotheses. Although the Ngoni, Soga and Alur 
systems may be regarded as constituting one political type, they differ 
in important respects, and this has affected the handling and presenta- 
tion of data and the degree of emphasis placed on certain aspects of 
social structure. It has also meant that problems raised by one author 
have been ignored or only lightly touched upon by the others. Never- 
theless, despite the inevitable lack of uniformity in scope and theoretical 
orientation these studies, along with the existing body of literature on 
centralized systems, bring us to a point where we have some basis for 
attempting to correlate differences in size and complexity of political 
organization with other aspects of social structure, and with environ- 
ment, economy and external relations. One crucial variable is of course 
the value system, since we may find that societies with basically the 
same structure and economic resources pursue different ends in their 
foreign relations: conquest, peaceful assimilation or peaceful co-existence. 

In reconstructing the traditional political system, Fallers and Southall 
had in some ways an easier task than Barnes. The Fort Jameson Ngoni 
were until 1898 ‘a nation on the march’, raiding those with whom they 
came into contact for crops, cattle and captives. In 1821 they were 
perhaps a thousand in number; by 1898 they were 75,000. In relation 
to environmental resources the density of population was high; villages 
had several thousand inhabitants and enjoyed a relatively high standard 
of living at the expense of their neighbours. With their defeat by the 
British in 1898, the economic basis of the traditional structure was 
destroyed and large villages were dispersed. As might be expected in the 
circumstances, information about the functioning of the traditional 
economy and about administration and policy-making at the village 
level is scanty. But this very dearth of data has in some respects simpli- 
fied the task of exposition, and Barnes has had to be content with a 
somewhat schematic analysis of the political structure. This in no way 
minimizes his achievément in mastering the complexities of the Ngoni 
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segmentary residential system. He writes with clarity and ease; he 
defines his terms with precision; and, in the course of 63 pages, gives 
in dramatic narrative the development of the Ngoni state, its main 
characteristics, and its place in a typology of political systems. 

As a small conquest state the Ngoni present several interesting 
features. When they began their march north, they consisted of a 
dominant agnatic lineage under a chief, and several other lineages of 
different clans the heads of which were to become in the course of time 
‘regional governors’. This system was modified. War-captives (mostly 
non-Ngoni) were not incorporated as groups under a chief but were 

placed as individuals and as dependents in different residential seg- 
ments, headed by lords. The core of each segment was an agnatic 
lineage, and any married man might in theory establish his own seg- 
ment by placing a wife or a ‘bevy’ of wives with their sons and other 
dependents in the care of a lieutenant who was usually a non-kinsman. 
Each segment was included in a segment of wider span, and the larger 
ones coincided with a village or cluster of villages linked politically to a 
royal headquarters, in which there was a bevy of queens assisted by a 
senior lieutenant. The segment of highest order was the State itself (or 
the greater portion thereof), with the Paramount Chief at its apex. 
Regiments were recruited on an age-set basis every four years, and 
captives were drafted into these, inculcated with Ngoni values and given 
the chance of promotion if they excelled in war. The successful might 
also be entrusted with dependents of their own with which to found a 
residential segment. 

The administrative structure of the state was relatively simple; there 
was little specialization of function, and no formally constituted council. 
All this is consistent with the fact that, at the time of their defeat in 
1898, the Ngoni were still an expanding society. Prior to their arrival 
in Fort Jameson they had shifted their base about every five years or so. 
When the fertility of an area was exhausted they moved on; rights to 
land did not endure, for land itself was expendable (p. 30). Thus one of 
the important tasks of government in small scale states, namely the 
custody and conservation of land, did not arise. If land was expendable, 
so also were cattle which in many other pastoral societies constitute 
long-term capital of a self-perpetuating kind. Cattle were consumed on 
an extensive scale by the Ngoni, and one of the main objectives of raids 
was the acquisition of cattle to supplement continuously diminishing 
local resources. Lastly, the practice of incorporating war-captives in 
different residential segments and age-regiments did away with the need 
for devising a special administrative machinery for their control and 
supervision. Moreover, in so far as there were opportunities for indi- 
viduals to acquire wealth, prestige and authority, the able and am- 
bitious had a stake in the system. 

The Paramount Chief was the wealthiest and most powerful man; 
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there was no feuding, and murder was an offence punished by the state. 
Nevertheless he did not have a complete monopoly of force. Senior 
lieutenahts sometimes put offenders to death; and lords of large seg- 
ments on occasion mobilized their dependents for minor raids. Regional 
governors, though linked with royal headquarters, had their own 
villages, the privilege of retaining cattle and captives taken in war, and 
considerable autonomy. But, with their following, they formed only a 
minor section of the state and did not constitute a serious threat to the 
central power. Lords of segments which coincided with a village were 
given a special title and looked after cattle entrusted to them by the 
Chief. Apart from certain obligations to him, they were free to dispose 
of them on behalf of their people; they did not on their own initiative 
intervene in their affairs; and they seem to have ‘ruled through, as well 
as with the approval of, their lieutenants’ (p. 46). 

It is clear from Barnes’s account that lords and lieutenants, especially 
the latter, were the key figures in the political system; but although there 
must have been continual changes in the disposition of power between 
them, and between senior lieutenants in particular, it is here that his 
historical data are most deficient. What he has been able to do is to give, 
as it were, snapshots of the system at particular points in time; to 
identify the statuses of those who wielded authority, and to indicate the 
formal relationships between them. But, owing to the lack of evidence, 
we can only guess how the system actually worked and what was the 
nature of the conflicts and tensions in villages and village-clusters with 
several thousand inhabitants. 

Dr. Fallers is Director of the East African Institute of Social Research 
which already has several excellent publications to its credit. He has 
produced a carefully written work on the political institutions of the 
Bantu-speaking Soga, who now total just over half a million and form 
part of the Uganda Protectorate. His analysis is more detailed and 
more comprehensive in scope than that of Barnes and he puts forward 
a number of stimulating hypotheses on predispositions to integration 
and conflict in certain types of political structure. 

The Soga were traditionally divided into small kingdoms which had 
been established north of Lake Victoria well before the nineteenth 
century, and of which the largest was Bulamogi with just under 50,000 
people, and the smallest Busambira with about 4,000 (1948 census 
figures). Some of the ruling dynasties of the northern states were said to 
be related to the royal Babito clan of Bunyoro; but these and also other 
groups claim to have arrived in their present territory at different times 
and to have found it either uninhabited or sparsely populated. Rela- 
tions between adjacent states were often hostile, But Fallers gives no 
account of wars or the causes of war or details of military organization. 
Nor does he ask the question why the larger and more populous states 
did not swallow the smaller ones, though one might hazard the guess 
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that there were formal or informal alliances between rulers of the 
Babito clan and that Bunyoro and Buganda maintained a balance of 
power. Certainly many of the Soga states during the early nineteenth 
century became tributary to these two powerful neighbours on the west, 
though here again we are given no details on the extent to which there 
was interference in internal administration and the nature of the 
liabilities incurred by the Soga rulers. 

Some six-sevenths of the Soga inhabit a fertile belt extending from 
the south-west to the north-east. They cultivate plantains as a staple, and 
traditionally their villages were permanent and relatively self-sufficient 
though Fallers mentions that there was some inter-village trade. The 
village headmanship tended to be hereditary and was vested in the 
patrilineage claiming to be the first settlers; but in theory any commoner 
headman was a client of a prince or ruler and might be deposed if his 
conduct was unsatisfactory. The village acted under his direction as a 
military, judicial and tributary unit, but these functions are not dis- 
cussed at length by Fallers. Land was controlled by patrilineages, but 
when a peasant holder died without an heir the village head had the 
right to re-allocate the land without regard to kinship. A number of 
villages formed a chiefdom, occasionally under a prince of the royal 
lineage, but more often under a client-chief appointed by the king as a 
reward for achievements in war or other services. Client-chiefs were 
often linked to the royal lineage by marriage; they had a voice in the 
selection of a new ruler; and one of their duties was to protect him against 
rebellious members of his lineage. The details Fallers gives of administra- 
tion at the chiefdom level are sketchy, but he notes that where chiefdoms 
were controlled by princes they had a considerable degree of autonomy 
and tended to be states within the state. The chief with his advisors 
constituted a court of justice and was responsible for supplying the king 
with warriors and labourers, and with.food, beer, barkcloth and hoes. 
Tribute was in the first instance collected by village headmen who re- 
tained a portion and passed the remainder up through the hierarchy. 
In some of the smaller states the king was assisted by palace officials and 
a prime minister, and there was no grouping of villages into chiefdoms. 

In each of the larger patriclans there was a hierarchy of clan heads 
who represented territorial segments of the clan within the state, and 
who acted as a council for handling inheritance and succession to clan 
segment headmanship. In addition, certain clans carried out important 
ritual functions at the installation of a new ruler. Members of a lineage 
frequently lived together in the same village and had a strong corporate 
economic interest in land and in their ancestors (p. 126). A council of 
lineage members, which was markedly egalitarian in structure, settled 
inheritance and succession within the lineage but there is scant evidence 
that it exercised any other type of jurisdiction (p. 229). In any one 
village a number of lineages of different clans might be represented and 
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these were linked by ties of intermarriage. The political functions of the 
lineage were, in short, negligible and it is the village that emerges as the 
smallest political unit in the administrative hierarchy. 

The Soga states offer what is, in some respects, an interesting contrast 
to the Ngoni state. They had no tradition of conquest; they were 
smaller and had developed a much more elaborate administrative 
structure in which authority was exercised on the basis of kinship 
(unilineal descent), rank (royal lineage), and achievement (patron- 
client relationships). At all levels of the hierarchy (except perhaps that 
of the lineage), achievement was an important qualification for office; 
and Fallers, who utilizes a number of Weberian concepts, sees in the 
Soga state an embryonic bureaucracy which has proved more adaptable 
to the requirements of British administration than other systems in 
which kinship ties provide the main nexus of social relationships. There 
are of course conflicts arising today from the fact that the traditional 
relationship between patron and clients was a personal one, while in 
the modern system the competence of office is defined and administra- 
tion is expected to be impartial or unaffected by personal considera- 
tions. But Fallers also sees in the traditional Soga state an inherent 
instability arising out of the conflict of roles defined on the basis of 
lineage affiliation on the one hand, and of the patron-client relationship 
on the other. Adopting a position closely akin to that of Fortes, he 
advances the hypothesis that the ‘co-existence in a society of corporate 
lineages with political institutions of the state type makes for strain and 
instability’ (p. 17). 

A number of points may be raised at the outset, the first being of a 
general kind. One need only account in special terms for the instability 
of a particular social system if one makes the assumption that social 
systems are inherently stable. It is true that most anthropologists, in- 
cluding Barnes and Fallers, make this assumption, but we have no 
grounds for doing this, apart from the fact that every society has some 
ideal of stability or some model of itself as a stable structure. The 
problem, then, is not to account for instability as such, but to investigate 
the nature and extent of conflicts in any one society and the degree to 
which they make for unstable groupings within it. Here Fallers’s method 
of analysing conflict in terms of incompatibility of roles is useful. But 
even when the factors giving rise to structural stresses have been isolated, 
it is quite another matter to demonstrate that together they operate 
to create a more unstable system than those organized on different 
principles. Clearly, a state, which is continually riven by civil war in 
which kinsman is set against kinsman and villager against villager, is 
more unstable than one in which civil wars do not occur and in which 
basic social alignments tend to persist. But these are extreme cases. In all 
societies disputes, insubordination, and conflict of loyalties occur; and 
in all societies, excluding perhaps those undergoing rapid change, 
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there are mechanisms of an educational, religious and political kind which 
not only deal with or resolve such conflicts but which also guide indi- 
viduals and groups in the weighting or grading of responsibilities. 
Crucial to this problem is the actual distribution of authority within the 
political structure. If we look at a Soga state, in the light of the evidence 
with which Fallers has presented us, it would appear that although the 
individual was sometimes faced with a choice between loyalty to lineage 
and loyalty to patron or community under his control, still there were 
many situations in which this did not arise simply because lineages were 
small and had, strictly speaking, no political functions. Nor is there any 
evidence in the book that clan warred with clan or that factions de- 
veloped along lineage lines, though among the Ngoni cleavages some- 
times occurred along the segmentary lines of the residential system 
(p. 57). In the Soga state, key positions in the administrative system 
were not held by the heads of lineages, as they were in some states such 
as the Zulu and the Ashanti; and while this probably had an influence 
in inhibiting the development of lineages as political units among the 
Soga, one might also argue that it was an administrative device which 
on 4 priori grounds might well make for a more efficient and stable 
distribution of authority within the state. The problem of the structure 
and political function of lineages in centralized systems is one that 
demands the attention of anthropologists; but I do not think it is one 
that can be profitably discussed in terms of stability or instability. 

The Alur chiefdoms present an interesting variant of those discussed 
above. The great majority were small (1,000 to 8,000 members); they 
were based not on conquest but peaceful assimilation; and their political 
boundaries were indeterminate in so far as outlying chieflets did not 
automatically refer disputes and render tribute to the central authority. 
The Alur (who speak a Nilotic language) moved into what is now the 
western part of Uganda and the adjacent Belgian Congo some twelve 
generations ago. Like the surrounding peoples such as the Okebo and 
the Lendu, they had segmentary agnatic lineages; unlike them, they 
had chiefs who acted as rainmakers, dispensed justice and received 
tribute. The Alur chiefs not only attracted dependents from other 
tribes; they were also called in by neighbouring groups to arbitrate and 
settle feuds. Sooner or later such groups would request a chief to send 
a son to be a chieflet over them, to maintain order and make rain. To 
begin with, a chieflet confined himself to curbing excessive feuding and 
protecting his subjects against independent neighbours. Later he inter- 
vened more frequently in internal disputes, exacted fines, and built up 
his own little court of retainers and councillors. Any one chiefdom might 
be viewed, then, as a series of zones in which chiefly authority tended to 
vary in incidence as one moved out from the headquarters of the chief, 
surrounded by Alur clans owing him direct allegiance, through settle- 
ments with long established chieflets, to those that had recently 
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acquired chieflets of their own and who were not completely ‘Alurized’. 
Ukuru was the largest of the chiefdoms and, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 60,000, included one-third of the highland Alur as well as Lendu, 
Okebo, Madi, Abira and Palwo groups. The chief had his serfs and 
advisors but no special administrative officers; he sent his envoys to 
collect tribute and install chieflets; he received fines, labour and 
tribute; and he had more armed men at his disposal than any chieflet 
though he had no complete monopoly of force. 

Alur Society is an important book; it is also a badly written one and 
difficult to read. The style is diffuse, turgid and often obscure; what, 
for example, is ‘the segmentary aspect of simple adultery’ and ‘the 
segmentary aspect of premarital pregnancy’? A mass of ethnographic 
detail overloads the main text and silts down into numerous footnotes; 
the organization of the material is cumbrous. It is true that Southall is 
concerned with demonstrating the range of variation through a series of 
Alur chiefdoms; but, in order to obtain a coherent picture of any one 
chiefdom, the reader has to excavate the information from chapter after 
chapter. In this, Southall’s procedure compares unfavourably with that 
adopted by Barnes and Fallers who at an early stage in their exposition 
provide a brief outline of the essential features of the political system 
with which they are dealing and to which later details can be related. 
Having made these criticisms, it should also be recognized that the book 
contains a wealth of data on the kinship system, ancestor cult, rain 
rituals and the treatment of delicts among the Alur; and that Southall 
has gone much further than the other two authors in his discussion of 
sociological theories of political systems, and of centralized systems in 
particular. 

Barnes, whose book appeared earlier than the two others, criticizes 
with cogency the typology put forward by Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 
in African Political Systems and suggests that there are primitive states 
such as the Ngoni and the Zulu which are continuously segmenting 
political systems. That is, there is a continuous process of segment forma- 
tion and the system is governed by the same principles at all levels. He 
contrasts these states with others such as the Kede and Nupe in which 
the administrative system constitutes a fixed hierarchy, largely inde- 
pendent of unilineal affiliation (pp. 47-54). Southall, who apparently 
had no access to Barnes’s book at the time of writing, makes much the 
same criticism but in greater detail and goes on to elaborate a concep- 
tual distinction between what he calls ‘hierarchical power structures’ or 
‘unitary states’ and ‘pyramidal power structures’ or ‘segmentary states’. 
In the former, there is territorial sovereignty, centralized government, 
specialized administrative staff, and a monopoly of the use of legitimate 
force; in other words, certain powers are reserved solely to the central 
authority. In the ‘segmentary states’, very similar powers are exercised 
at several levels of segmentation. Southall tentatively lists some of the 
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main characteristics of such systems: (i) “Territorial sovereignty is 
recognized but is limited and essentially relative, forming a series of 
zones in which authority is most (sic) absolute near the centre and in- 
creasingly restricted towards the periphery, often shading off into a 
ritual hegemony. (ii) There is a centralized government, yet there are 
also numerous peripheral foci of administration over which the centre 
exercises only a limited control. (iii) There is a specialized administra- 
tive staff at the centre, but it is repeated on a reduced scale at all the 
peripheral foci of administration. (iv) Monopoly of force is successfully 
claimed to a limited extent and within a limited range by the central 
authority’, and so on (p. 248). “The more peripheral a subordinate 
authority is, the more chance it has to change its allegiance from one 
power pyramid to another. Segmentary states are thus flexible and 
fluctuating (p. 249), even comprising peripheral units which have 
political standing in several adjacent power pyramids which thus 
become interlocked’ (p. 249). Southall then suggests that this type of 
structure has a very wide distribution not only in Africa but also in early 
medieval Europe (e.g. Anglo-Saxon England and feudal France in the 
eleventh century) and in some Indian states such as the Maratha. 

In isolating a particular type of state which has a widespread distribu- 
tion and in attempting to define its main characteristics, Southall has 
made~an important and original contribution to political studies. 
Whether he has selected the most appropriate term to describe it and 
the contrasting type—the unitary state—is another matter. ‘Unitary’ is 
an unfortunate choice since any political system is by definition unitary, 
and it might be better to speak of ‘sovereign states’. Barnes has also 
pointed out that the word ‘pyramidal’ might be eschewed in so far as it 
can appropriately be applied to a segmentary lineage organization in an 
acephalous system as well as to the administrative hierarchy of a state. 
What, then, of the term ‘segmentary’? Southall has argued, and I think 
rightly argued, that there must be a clear analytical distinction between 
the form of the political structure and the variation of powers exercised 
at different levels within it (p. 250); but he himself is in danger of 
obscuring this distinction when he passes from political systems such as 
the Shilluk, Zulu and Alur, which morphologically display the charac- 
teristics of continual segmentation and in which authority is of a re- 
stricted kind, to those systems in which authority is restricted but in 
which the constituent political units do not continuously segment, e.g. 
feudal France and Anglo-Saxon England. 

There is a further point. In the latter type of political structure, the 
unequal incidence of authority may not correspond with a series of 
geographical zones. The boundaries of territorial sovereignty and 
military hegemony may be clearly defined and coincide, but there may 
be a considerable delegation of judicial and co-ordinating powers to the 
lower levels of administration irrespective of geographical location. The 
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central authority may merely act as titular and/or ritual guardian of 
the state resources; he may constitute a final court of appeal and inter- 
vene directly only in those cases which are deemed to be offences against 
his person. Factors underlying the distribution of authority in any one 
system are the ethnic composition of the population and its distribution, 
density of population and pattern of settlement, facilities for communica- 
tions, external relations, and lastly and not least the nature of economic 
resources and the extent to which they can support an elaborate ad- 
ministrative and executive machinery and a permanent military 
organization. All the authors have touched on some of these factors but, 
apart from Barnes, none has systematically related them to the resultant 
political structure; and, even in his case, the paucity of material on some 
aspects has prevented any detailed analysis. 

Basic to any classification of political structures is an explicit formula- 
tion of the tasks of government to which the factors I have listed above 
may then be related. Unfortunately none of the authors has made such 
an attempt and this constitutes a major weakness in all three books. 
The tasks of government are the enforcement of law and settlement of 
disputes; the defence of the territory and its inhabitants against external 
aggression; the safeguarding of natural resources; the control and co- 
ordination of those activities deemed to affect the welfare of the society 
as a whole or large sections within it; and, lastly, the validation and 
maintenance of the structure of authority itself. 

Within the broad category of states or centralized political systems, 
we can then distinguish between those states in which the central 
authority is of a-sovereign kind and in which therefore there is con- 
gruence of jurisdiction in all or most of the tasks performed by govern- 
ment; and those states in which the central authority exercises a mon- 
opoly of power in only certain fields of government, or only exercises 
more power than that wielded by the heads of constituent units. It is 
obvious that the fully-fledged sovereign state is a relatively rare 
phenomenon in human history (Nazi Germany and the U.S.S.R. are 
cases in point); and that even in the United States of America the 
federal authority possesses effective monopoly in only certain depart- 
ments of government. The same holds true for all federations in which 
the component units are territorial groups exercising considerable 
autonomy in internal affairs. Any one of these component groups may 
have a segmentary political structure (e.g. an Ashanti oman or a village 
or group of villages under an Alur chieflet). We should, then, restrict 
the category of segmentary political states to those in which (following 
Barnes) continuously segmenting unilineal or quasi-unilineal groups 
are vested with political functions. We should also recognize that in 
such systems there may be a progressive weakening of the central 
authority as one moves out towards segments on the territorial boundary; 
but in others, again, there may be a specific delegation or enforced 
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relinquishment of some of the major tasks of government to groups 
irrespective of geographic location, and a reserve of only certain powers 
to the centre authority. A segmentary political organization does not 
exclude the possibility of key administrative posts being held on the 
basis of achievement rather than as a hereditary right; of the co- 
existence of political groups organized on non-kinship principles (e.g. 
age-sets); of the ranking of kin groups (e.g. royal and commoner clans 
and lineages); and of the restriction of political functions to segments of 
a particular scale. In this last connection Southall’s distinction between 
nominal and corporate lineages is helpful. Nominal lineages are those 
which are not permanent localized groups and have no constituted 
heads, although they sometimes emerge in ritual and other activities of 
an occasional kind. Corporate lineages are permanently constituted 
~ groups which have a territorial referent and a head recognized and con- 
firmed in office by the central authority (pp. 37-8 et passim). On the 
basis of evidence available for other centralized political systems one 
might say that, wherever lineages are important political units, the 
formation of a new segment becomes a matter of concern to chiefly 
authority and that the installation of lineage heads frequently involves 
ratification by that authority. In those systems in which lineages have 
but a subsidiary importance the election and deposition of a lineage 
head becomes a domestic matter. What is required at this stage is a 


comparative study of centralized political systems in which unilineal 
descent and chieftainship provide the main structural principles or are 
combined with others such as age-sets, clientage, ward and other cross- 
cutting local groupings, and cult and title associations. 
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SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
AND INTELLECTUAL ROLES 
IN THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 


Wilson Record 


HE NEGRO INTELLECTUALS in America function as 
symbols of racial worth and as instruments for racial protest 
and betterment. Their preoccupation with ideas and their dis- 
position to use ideas in the arena of action distinguish them from 
other groupings in the Negro community. Equally important for these 
symbolic and instrumental functions, however, is their socio-economic 
status, which tends to be well above that of the average for the Negro 
community as a whole. By exploring this factor in the behaviour of 
the Negro intellectuals we may arrive at a more balanced interpreta- 
tion of the motivational complex in specific interaction situations. Our 
inquiry is facilitated by the fact that in recent years sociologists and 
anthropologists have engaged in an extensive amount of research on 
social stratification in the United States. In terms of volume Lloyd 
Warner and his associates have been the most productive among these 
researchers. However, numerous other investigators, while restricting 
the scope of their inquiries and making less sweeping claims for their 
findings, have delved into various aspects of the class structure of any 
number of communities—rural and urban, religious and secular, in- 
dustrial and commercial, immigrant and native.? 

Much of this research has been focused on the white social structure. 
However, the Negro has not been ignored, and there is now available a 
substantial literature concerning socio-economic differentiation within 
the coloured community.* Warner and his associates, unable to devise 
an over-all theory that would encompass the 15,000,000 American 
Negroes, have fallen back on a caste-class concept of both dubious 
origin and questionable applicability. However, this concept and the 
subsequent mode of analysis which it prescribes has been widely 
accepted and has been very influential in much of the recent research. 
It would appear to be most fruitful when applied to certain static, rural 
communities of the Deep South. Its value diminishes when efforts are 
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made to employ it for an analysis of urban Negro social structures in the 
South or elsewhere. Since urbanization is proceeding rapidly among 
Negroes it would appear that the caste-class concept as employed by 
Warner and others will be less and less useful as an analytic tool.® 

While research in social stratification in the Negro community has 
been neither consistent nor conclusive in its results, it does suggest 
general characteristics of\the coloured class structure. Among these 
features are the following: \/The Negro community has a recognizable 
class structure of its own, especially in the urban areas where large 
numbers of Negroes are highly concentrated and where there is a wide 
differentiation of functions. \y. ‘These structures resemble in a number of 
important respects those patterns to be found in the larger white society, 
the Negro forms being derived from those of the dominant white group. 
3\ For our purposes we may assume that within the Negro community 
thére are several fairly well-defined socio-economic groups—upper, 
middle and lower. There are, however, overlappings between the upper 
and the middle and between the middle and the lower. 4. While the 
norms and values of the Negro class groupings tend to be similar to those 
of their white counterparts, they are by no means identical. This is 
especially true of the upper-class groups on the one hand and of the 
lower-class groups on the other. 5. There is a great deal of social 
mobility within the Negro community although it is neither as extensive 
nor as rapid as that to be found among whites. The upward ceiling 
tends to be much lower, the time period substantially longer, and the 
volume of individual effort greater.* 6. In the Negro community there 
is a number of recognizable social types which are expressions of the 
differentiation and social class structuring. These types frequently have 
no counterpart in the white world. 7. The socio-economic group with 
which the individual Negro child is identified has significant influence 
on his personality development. The personality of Negroes is shaped to 
varying degrees by virtue of minority group membership in a white- 
dominated society. However, intra-racial factors, although they may 
be an indirect manifestation of white dominance, are equally determin- 
ant. Colour differences, for example, are a reflection of white values and 
ideas. @) Class position in the Negro community is a function of a 
combination of factors that includes family background, amount of 
income, source of income type of work, physical characteristics, educa- 
tion, place of residence and other items. 9. Although there are numerous 
intra-racial differences among Negroes the white people tend to re- 
spond to all Negroes in terms of social stereotypes. This reflects the 
general isolation of the Negro and the lack of awareness or concern on 
the part of the dominant group with the individual characteristics or 
the welfare of members of the subordinate minority. 

While questions concerning the general theoretical and methodologi- 
cal bases of these assertions can be raised, we are assuming their validity 
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as a rough framework within which an examination of the social class 
position and the career lines of Negro intellectuals may be under- 
taken. 

Negro intellectuals do not constitute a distinct socio-economic class 
in the Negro community, although they may be referred to as such in 
some of the more popular literature.’ They do tend to be middle class 
by birth or by achievements. The selective process tends to cut across 
class lines. Some members of the group are lower class in origin and 
even in present status, although intellectual achievement is usually 
accompanied by upward and sometimes rapid social mobility. Other 
Negro intellectuals will be found to be upper class in origin and current 
socio-economic ranking. However, the Negro upper class is numerically 
small and contributes a relative insignificant number to the total intel- 
lectual populace. The bulk of Negro intellectuals are middle class in 
origin and in present identity, although the more successful ones have 
opportunities to move into the upper brackets. As we shall point out 
later, the fact that Negro intellectuals come from the middle class and 
exhibit a middle-class outlook has a great deal to do with (1) the type 
of racial movements in which they participate, and (2) the goals and 
methods of those organizations through which such movements are 
expressed.°® 

In terms of social origins Negro intellectuals are most likely to come 
from families which exhibit the following characteristics: 1. Father’s 
occupation is that of small businessman, small independent farmer, 
white-collar civil service worker, teacher, social worker, doctor, lawyer, 
skilled craftsman, journalist, or minister. 2. The mother’s occupation is 
that of housewife, although she may have worked outside the home in 
some of the more remunerative jobs available to Negro women prior 
to marriage or in the earlier years of the marriage.’ 3. The education 
of the parents varies considerably. The small businessman and the small 
farmer lack extensive formal schooling, although they exhibit a con- 
siderable amount of self-education. The teachers, social workers, lawyers 
and doctors have had college training and in some instances graduate 
work. Occasionally the mother has more extensive formal education 
than the father. This is especially true in the households of the small 
businessmen, the small farmer, the civil service worker, the skilled 
craftsman and the minister.11 4. The family income is substantially 
above the average for the Negro community, although it is probably 
not more than half that of a white family of similar socio-economic 
standing in the white community. The source and the regularity of 
family income are important. Prestige hinges on the type of work as 
well as on the amount of remuneration, and the security of the job 
as well as the financial rewards which it provides.'* 5. The family is 
numerically small relative to the lower-class Negro family, although it 
is larger than that of the white middle class. The number of offspring 
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is purposely limited because family resources are thought to be too 
limited to provide for the proper upbringing and advantageous social 
launching of more than two or three children?* 6. Skin colour of parents 
is lighter than that of the lower-class Negroes. Colour ranges from dark 
brown to light brown, and other physical features are less Negroid than 
for the lower strata. The father is likely to be darker than the mother, 
and the children will be distributed somewhere in between. While 
colour differences are not as important as they once were in the social 
ranking of individuals and of family groups, they still play an important 
part.14 7. The parents are religious, being affiliated with a Baptist, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian church. Religion is an important factor in 
family life, and children receive religious indoctrination in the home 
as well as in the church. The whole family is likely to be involved in 
church functions with children assuming considerable responsibility. 
Participation in the religious life of the community is both a mark of 
prestige and an opportunity for the assertion of leadership. The type of 
religious services in the church is determined not so much by the 
denomination, but by the socio-economic class composition of the 
membership of a particular church.1* 8. The family usually resides in a 
‘better’ Negro neighbourhood, although it must be recognized that 
because of the restrictions imposed by the white community, few Negro 
families are able to obtain living facilities commensurate with their 
incomes and social ranking in the Negro community. Housing is a 
crucial concern for the parents, and they feel that continued residence 
in a ‘bad’ neighbourhood will have a detrimental effect on their 
children which no amount of family effort can off-set.1° 9. Two factors 
receive great emphasis in the upbringing of children. The first is 
education since it is recognized that the achievement of formal school- 
ing is a mark of social prestige for the family in the community, and 
since also it is taken for granted that further upward mobility and the 
maintenance of the family position is contingent upon the children 
acquiring not only the ability to read and write but specific social and 
technical skills which will equip them to obtain a ‘good’ job, usually 
a white-collar or professional position. The second item emphasized 
in the rearing of children is ‘good manners’. By good manners is meant 
the facility for ‘refined’ social intercourse between members of the family 
and the white groups and individuals with whom they may come in 
contact. Loud speech, flashy dress, poor posture, Negro slang expres- 
sions, and ‘uncouth’ behaviour are frowned upon, while soft, clear 
diction, modest dress, erect carriage, ‘proper’ words and restrained 
behaviour in public is encouraged and rewarded.'’ 10. Race pride is 
a further characteristic of the families from which Negro intellectuals 
usually come, although it is sometimes a source of tension and in- 
consistency in the behaviour of the group. Race pride is a defensive 
mechanism that is built up in response to the oppressive behaviour of 
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members of the white community. The family members recognize their 
identity with all other members of the race, and are led to assert their 
superiority over other Negroes and look down upon those who are 
‘no account’, ‘shiftless’, and ‘mean’.18 

This general model of the family of the Negro intellectual has certain 
limitations as an analytical device. 1. It does not take into account a 
number of variations which may occur as a consequence of regional 
differences, and it fails to make due allowance for rural-urban varia- 
tions. 2. Not all Negro families displaying these characteristics are 
involved in intellectual activities, or necessarily place great emphasis 
on such functions as a social value or as a goal for the offspring. 3. Not 
all Negro intellectuals come from such backgrounds, although we can 
recognize that a great majority of them do. During the past four 
decades there has been a great amount of social mobility in the Negro 
community. While the middle-class Negroes have the better opportuni- 
ties for acquiring an education and for functioning in intellectual 
capacities, the spread of literacy, the extension of both primary and 
secondary education among the mass of Negroes, and the growth of 
opportunities for higher education have made it possible for a number 
of Negroes of lower-class origins to acquire the necessary tools for 
intellectual activity.®° 4. Finally, this model does not completely encom- 
pass the dynamics operative in Negro family life in general and in the 
middle-class Negro family in particular. The changes which have taken 
place in the Negro family structure in recent decades are striking, and 
the prospects are that they will continue, perhaps at an increasing rate, 
for some time to-come. General urbanization, the spread of literacy, 
the spread of birth control information and practices, the widening of 
economic opportunities, and the increase in race pride—all have a 
significant bearing on Negro family trends.?1 

While we may note the limitations of this analytic device, we are still 
aware of certain of its possibilities in exploration of the problem with 
which we are concerned. The responsibility imposed on the researcher 
is one of seeing that it is used within the limits of warrantability, and 
that it does not become a substitute for data or a mere prop for any 
unstated presuppositions. Employed in this way and supplemented 
where needed by additional data and interpretations, it can be of 
value as an instrument for undertaking socio-economic class com- 
parisons of Negro intellectuals. 

It must be kept in mind that the socio-economic class norms within 
the Negro community are undergoing continuous change. Invariably 
the spread of education among the mass of Negroes reduces the prestige 
formerly attached to the high school diploma. Until recently the com- 
pletion of a secondary school was a mark of substantial educational 
achievement and an important factor in middle-class status. An income 
of $1,500.00 a year is no longer regarded as sufficient for the enjoyment 
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of a middle-class way of life. Similar changes have characterized upper- 
class Negro norms and values with the result that the earlier criteria 
must be modified if fruitful analysis is to result. During the same period 
the level of the lower strata has been substantially altered upward. No 
rigid criteria for socio-economic class norms in the Negro community 
can be employed for any lengthy time span. The changes which have 
occurred in the past three decades have been in the direction of 
approximating white standards, particularly in the lower and middle- 
class groups. ?? 

If the social origins of contemporary Negro intellectuals are not 
always middle class, their present positions and life styles are almost 
invariably at this level. This tends to be true even for those who identify 
with radical political movements and appeal to the lower strata with 
drastic action programmes.?? Social status is relatively high. This would 
appear to be due to three crucial factors: (1) The Negro intellectual is 
a symbol of racial achievement in one of the few areas in which Negroes 
have been able to make notable advances. (2) Much of the activities 
of Negro intellectuals involves either directly or indirectly ‘advancing 
the race’, and improving its standing. ‘(3) The Negro intellectuals are 
among the principal instruments through which the coloured com- 
munity expresses its feelings about the bi-racial system and exerts 
pressures on the larger white society.?* 

There are few activities in which Negro intellectuals engage which 
are not in one way or another viewed as racial advancement. The 
writer who produces a successful novel centred around some aspect of 
Negro-white relations (and most novels by Negro authors are so 
oriented), the Negro school teacher who acquaints coloured children 
with the history of the race in Africa and America, the successful lawyer 
who is able to argue the case of Negroes before white judges and juries, 
the minister who asserts the moral worth of all human beings and 
sandpapers the conscience of the white community—all are regarded 
as contributing to racial betterment.?5 Even when the accomplishments 
of Negro intellectuals are only remotely related to racial problems and 
issues, they are so construed as to have real consequence for racial 
advancement. A Negro surgeon who perfects new techniques for brain 
operations, a high-ranking employee of the United Nations who is a 
Negro and who successfully mediates an international dispute, a Negro 
musician who composes a well-received symphony are recognized in the 
Negro community not so much for a medical, a diplomatic or an artistic 
achievement, but for gaining prestige for themselves and for other 
Negroes. That such recognition is largely a consequence of prior 
valuations by some whites is of no great consequence.*® 

It is largely through the Negro intellectuals that the other members 
of the coloured community express their discontent with existing racial 
patterns and put forth demands for changes. The intellectuals are 
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characterized by a facility with words and ideas, and consequently they 
are among those who are most skilled in the techniques of communica- 
tion. Théy thus become one of the essential instruments by which the 
white community is cailed to account. Obviously Negro-white relations 
are mediated by non-intellectuals—businessmen, politicians, and ‘race 
leaders’ of varying functional roles—but the posing of larger issues and 
the expression of the deeper discontents involves largely the intellec- 
tuals. This is one reason why such men as Benjamin Davis, Junr., 
W. E. B. DuBois, Doxey Wilkerson, and other Negro intellectuals who 
adhere to highly unpopular and radical political movements will retain 
much influence and prestige in the coloured community. What is 
crucial is not the long-range changes they propose to introduce, but the 
criticism they level against the existing scheme of things.*” 

One good measure of this prestige is to be found in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People’s Award of the 
Spingarn Medal to individual Negroes for outstanding achievement. 
This award, which has been made annually since 1915, with few 
exceptions has gone to Negro intellectuals, usually for occupational 
achievement and participation in racial betterment activities. The first 
award went to Dr. Charles E. Just, a Howard University Professor for 
research in biology and for participation in Negro community activities. 
Among those subsequently honoured were Harry T. Burleigh, a com- 
poser; William Stanley Braithwaite, a poet and literary critic; Archibald 
H. Grimke, President of the American Negro Academy; W. E. B. 
DuBois, editor of The Crisis; Mary E. Talbert, President of the National 
Association of Coloured Women; James Weldon Johnson, Secretary 
of the N.A.A.C.P.; Charles W. Chestnutt, a writer of novels and short 
stories; Mordecai W: Johnson, President of Howard University; 
Henry A. Hunt, President of the Fort Valley High School and Industrial 
Centre; Robert R. Moton, President of Tuskeegee Institute; Max 
Yergan, Secretary of the International Y.M.C.A. ; Judge William H. 
Hastie, and Thurgood Marshall, Chief Counsel for the N.A.A.C.P. 
In only one instance did the Spingarn award go to a businessman, 
Anthony Overton, a Negro insurance executive who conducted a court 
fight to secure the admission of the Victory Life Insurance Company 
into New York State in 1915. In only three or four instances did the 
awards go to persons who had not completed at least four years of 
college education. In more than one-third of the cases the recipients 
held advanced degrees in such fields as law, theology, medicine, 
education, and the physical sciences. The award has never been 
bestowed upon a politician or an outstanding Negro athlete.** The 
relatively high number of awards going to the presidents of Negro 
colleges and to Negro educators suggests the high value placed on 
education as a social asset and on those individuals engaged in educa- 
tional activities. While the award of the Spingarn Medal by the 
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N.A.A.C.P. is not an adequate index of the prestige of Negro intellec- 

tuals in the Negro community, it does underline our observations 

concerning both the symbolic and functional roles of members of this 
oup.”® 

Relatively high social prestige attaches to these crucial functions of 
the Negro intellectuals in the Negro community. It should therefore be 
expected that over a relatively long time span there would be com- 
parable material rewards for those engaging in such activities—that the 
valuations placed on symbolic worth, advancing the race, and the 
articulation of protest would be expressed in material terms with 
the intellectuals receiving a substantially greater share of total group 
resources. It is true that most Negro intellectuals do receive an in- 
come higher than the average of Negroes in the labour force, and that 
this enables them to live at a middle-class or even in some instances 
an upper-class level while the bulk of the population is in the lower 
strata.®° However, it is important to keep in mind certain factors which 
give this phenomena a particular coloration. 

First it should be emphasized that the Negro group supports only 
partially its intellectual people. Certain of the professional men who 
engage in intellectual activities derive their incomes almost exclusively 
from the Negro community. Doctors, lawyers, dentists, pharmacists and 
ministers are dependent almost without exception on Negro clients, 
Compensation is for technical services rendered to individuals rather 
than for any extra curricula activities in behalf of the Negro com- 
munity.*! However, it is recognized that achievement in these areas 
facilitates the professional’s chances for success in related activities 
within the community. In the Negro community there is a much closer 
connection between technical competence in any given field and social 
competence. Professional people are the most socially literate, something 
that can be said with less certainty about white lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, engineers, and others of extensive formal training. 

Second, it should be noted that the Negro journalists, writers, and 
artists frequently receive substantial portions of their incomes from varied 
sectors of the white community, individuals or private institutions which 
for one reason or another are willing to recognize and reward the crea- 
tive productions of these persons.** While most Negro journalists write 
exclusively for Negro publications, for newspapers and magazines which 
are aimed at a Negro audience, an increasing number of them will be 
found among the contributors to the ‘white’ press, publications of 
general circulation among Negroes as well as whites. A few examples 
will serve to suggest the nature and extent of this trend. Roi Ottley is 
a regular contributor to the Chicago Tribune as well as to the Chicago 
Defender. Ted Poston for a number of years has been a regular staff 
member of the New York Post, having served for some two decades 
previously on the staffs of a number of Negro newspapers and the 
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Associated Negro Press. Carl Rowan, author of a best-selling report on 
race relations in the South during the post-war period, South of Freedom, 
is perhaps the most widely read reporter on the Minneapolis Tribune. 
The addition of Negroes to the staffs of regular newspapers is in part 
a consequence of two factors: (1) The increasing importance of race 
relations as a matter of mews interest, and (2) the growth of a Negro 
market for mass-produced products which are advertised in daily 
newspapers. °% 

It will also be found that Negroes who are associated with racial 
organizations of one kind or another are frequently asked to contribute 
articles on some aspect of Negro-white relations to publications of 
general circulation. George S. Schuyler, a columnist for the Pittsburgh 
Courier; Horace Cayton, also a regularly featured contributor to the 
same publication; Roy Wilkins, Administrator of the N.A.A.C.P.; the 
late Walter White, Executive Secretary of the same organization; Lester 
Granger, Executive. Secretary of the National Urban League; and 
numerous other prominent Negroes are among those who find frequent 
and remunerative outlets for their writings in white publications.** 
Another outlet for Negro journalists is found in the liberal press, in 
such publications as New Leader, New Republic, Nation, Progressive and 
Reporter. The Negro journalist who does not have these opportunities 
and who must market his wares in a restricted market finds that his 
income is relatively low and that it is usually not sufficient to maintain 
himself and his family at a ‘respectable’ middle-class level unless he 
engages in some type of additional gainful employment. Recognition 
and reward as a Negro journalist, like recognition in other activities, 
hinges to a considerable extent on the reporter’s success in publishing 
in the non-Negro press. The Negro community will not provide 
adequate support for more than a few of its own journalists. 

Negro writers—the authors of poetry, short stories, novels and ex- 
tended non-fictional works—who engage in such activities on a full- 
time and professional basis, are even more dependent on a white 
audience for artistic recognition and for financial rewards than are the 
Negro journalists. Langston Hughes, Roi Ottley, Sanders Redding, 
Ridgely Torrence, Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison and Dorothy Lee 
Dickens, to mention some of the better-known Negro literary figures, 
would find it extremely difficult to even ‘get by’ on the royalties result- 
ing from the sale of their books among Negroes.*> While many members 
of the Negro community will hail these works as artistic and Negro 
productions, they are not likely to read them or to buy them. The 
Negro writer’s dependence on white audiences has numerous implica- 
tions for the themes of his creative efforts and probably for the forms 
in which they are expressed. However, such implications are neither 
simple nor direct, and they cannot be explored in any detail at this 
point.** What should be emphasized again is that here we have another 
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group of Negro intellectuals who are not supported by the Negro 
community or by Negro audiences. There is a dependence on non- 
Negro audiences for an income requisite for the maintenance of a Negro 
middle-class way of life. 

One would assume also that in view of the great emphasis placed on 
education as a social value and upon the worth of the educated indivi- 
dual in the Negro community, there would be extensive support for 
institutions of learning and for the people who man them. In the Jewish 
community there are social as well as financial rewards for the man of 
learning. The teacher and the professor may not have the income of the 
businessman or the skilled professionals in law and medicine, but there 
is usually forthcoming from Jewish groups the funds necessary to insure 
the leisure and the facilities for educational contributions. In the Negro 
community, however, the educator can count only on a limited amount 
of material backing for the tasks in which he is engaged, and on only 
a small portion of his individual income from Negro sources.*? Private 
Negro colleges and institutions at the university level are only partially 
financed by Negroes. Presidents and administrators of such agencies 
must appeal continuously to white religious bodies or to white phil- 
anthropic foundations in order to obtain the funds necessary not only 
for expansion but even for current operating revenues. One of the most 
notable examples of this is to be found in the United Negro College 
Fund. Organized in 1943, the Fund conducts an annual campaign to 
raise from between one and two millions of dollars for distribution 
among some thirty Negro colleges and universities affiliated with it. 
While emphasis has been placed on securing small contributions from a 
large number of Negroes, the fact is that since 1944 the amount donated 
by this group has never exceeded one-fifth of the total raised.** In failing 
to support Negro colleges and universities, the Negro community fails 
to reward its intellectuals who staff these institutions. That dependence 
on white philanthropy has a great deal to do with the restraint of 
college-employed Negro intellectuals in attacking existing race relations 
patterns it goes without saying.*® Here again, however, the nature and 
mechanisms of this influence are neither direct nor simple. 

Numerous explanations have been offered for the lack of support of 
Negro intellectuals by the coloured community. It is recognized that the 
tradition of paternalism in many areas of Negro life is still operative, 
that Negroes have developed the habit of soliciting white hand-outs, 
and are slow in realizing that their own resources have been continu- 
ously expanded.** Furthermore the fact that the general income of 
Negroes is only even now about half of that of the white average has 
meant that the resources for long-term programmes of education and 
cultural betterment have been relatively small. Another reason is to 
be found in the spending habits of a group that only recently has been 
able to secure the means for an above marginal level of living. Income 
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tends to be spent for immediate material items which heretofore have 
been beyond the reach of most of the members of the group. However, 
it is important to keep in mind that certain psychological barriers are 
operative, that while many Negroes recognize the social value of 
education and of intellectual activities, they do not see any immediate 
connection between the acts of giving financial support to such endeav- 
ours and their own well-being. The lack of self-confidence engendered 
by the isolation from the larger community makes for hesitancy in 
acting in specific situations that require financial as well as moral 
sacrifices. *1 

It is no wonder then that Negro intellectuals frequently express an 
impatience with and disdain for the members of the lower strata of the 
race. The intellectuals are aware that many of the changes in race 
relations patterns are a consequence of larger, impersonal forces—mass 
migration, full employment, industrialization of rural areas, the 
development of mass media communication, large-scale political 
realignments, and shifting patterns of international relations. However, 
the Negro intellectuals are convinced that their own efforts are instru- 
mental in the picture, and their private resentment of the mass which 
refuses to accord their activities expected support, or to reward them 
in a more material way runs deep. This is one of the principal sources 
of the cynicisms among Negro intellectuals to which Myrdal rather 
frequently refers. 4? 

Another factor in this picture is the suspicion with which many 
Negroes view the group leaders, including those of intellectual standing. 
The fear of being ‘sold out’ is a real one, and has a basis in the everyday 
experience of members of the Negro community. This is indicated in the 
recognition by Negroes of certain fairly distinct social types in their 
midst who are characterized with an appropriate terminology.** While 
recognition outside the coloured community is frequently applauded, 
it is also viewed with a certain amount of misgiving. It is all too 
frequently assumed that such deference has a price attached, and that 
the rank and file of the race will ultimately foot the bill. Coupled with 
this is the suspicion with which non-intellectuals in America generally 
view the activities of intellectuals whose motivations they do not under- 
stand, and whose mere concern with ideas suggests goals involving the 
radical transformation of existing institutions. *4- 

Still another factor which seems to us important is the difficulty with 
which the Negro intellectuals experience in communicating with the 
non-intellectual groups. This is due in part to the substantial differences 
in education.*® As a result the intellectual although ostensibly. address- 
ing himself to a lay audience in effect is speaking to other intellectuals. 
This leads on the one hand to the allegation that the Negro man of 
learning and ideas is ‘uppity’ and a show-off, and on the other to the 
charge that the Negro rank and file is either ignorant or indifferent. 
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Without doubt, the fact that intellectual status in the Negro com- 
munity is hard come by and that the person possessing it takes great 
pride in such achievement, results frequently in considerable intellectual 
ostentation.** This is probably most pronounced among some of the 
better educated Negro ministers, but it is also present in the relation- 
ship between other Negro intellectuals and their audiences. 

The facts of these differences, however, should not obscure the 
similarity of the experience of all Negroes, intellectual and non- 
intellectual, as members of an oppressed minority group.*” Whereas the 
gap between white intellectuals and their non-intellectual audiences 
may make for complete inability to communicate, that of the intellec- 
tuals and the rank and file of the race is not so wide. They all have the 
common experience of being Negroes, and in the long run their inter- 
dependence becomes more and more evident. This is a consequence in 
large part of the fact that under existing circumstances neither group 
has any really meaningful alternative. Since the Negro intellectual 
cannot divorce himself from the race, he cannot separate his own 
advancement from that of the group as a whole; and since he is needed 
by the rank and file as a symbol, a critic, and a source of ideas, they 
cannot afford to ignore him or to fail to accord him support. 

The Negro intellectuals do constitute a fairly distinctive grouping 
within the Negro community. They are defined in part by their middle- 
class socio-economic standing and further by their intellectual occu- 
pations and functions.** There are in fact three crucial sets of relations 
within which the principal forms of interaction occur. In addition to 
the relationship between the intellectuals and the Negro community 
there is the intercourse between them and sectors of the white society 
and between the Negro intellectuals themselves. 

Contacts between the Negro intellectuals and the white community 
tend to be of a different type than those between the non-intellectuals 
of the race and members of the dominant group. These contacts seem 
to us to be characterized by the following factors: 1. The Negro 
intellectuals’ contacts while probably no more frequent are more 
sustained, and less casual than are those of other Negroes. 2. These 
contacts are usually with white intellectuals who have a sympathetic 
concern for the welfare of the Negro intellectuals and for the Negro 
group as a whole. Thus they are characterized by a personal dimension 
which is usually lacking in the association of rank and file Negroes 
with whites generally. 3. Personal association of Negro intellectuals with 
their white counterparts tends to be much more on an equalitarian 
basis in which the worth and the individuality of Negroes is more readily 
recognized and is more crucial in the pattern of interaction. 4. The 
Negro intellectuals relate themselves to the white community at large 
through various media of communication—newspapers, magazines, 
books, radio and television. The interests and activities of the former 
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are known to the latter via the route of impersonal media. 5. The 
isolation of Negro intellectuals is less pronounced than that of other 
members ‘of the group because: (a) The social literacy of the former 
enables them to experience a much wider range of white attitudes, 
beliefs and feelings and practices by virtue of ability to read and to 
listen, and (4) the coloured intellectuals develop a much wider range 
of direct associations with certain sectors of the white community. 
Nevertheless, the isolation of the Negro intellectuals is pronounced, and 
can be seen as a part of the general isolation of the Negro in an 
American environment.*® 6. The Negro intellectuals’ contact with the 
white community is a source of tension and frequently of frustration. 
They are aware of their equality in terms of both capacity and achieve- 
ment; they are thus more keenly sensitive to the rebuffs which they 
suffer both as individuals and as intellectuals.5°° On the other hand 
they are cognizant of the fact that their recognition and status within 
the Negro community hinges to a considerable extent on their accept- 
ance by certain groups within the white world. But this acceptance for 
the individual is never complete, is never permanent. 

The marginality of the Negro intellectuals is one of the most crucial 
aspects of their lives. They feel removed in many ways from the general 
Negro community, recognizing their own distinctiveness as persons. At 
the same time they are not acceptable in the white world on the basis 
of personal or intellectual equality. Responses to this set of circum- 
stances are mixed, frequently within the same person.*! Negro pro- 
fessionals in law, medicine and dentistry have been forced to establish 
their own separate organizations aimed at improving the technical 
competence as well as the general welfare of the members. At the same 
time they engage in activities designed to secure their admission to the 
general white associations of a similar type.5* 

Teachers, social workers, educators and nurses to an increasing 
extent participate in interracial professional organizations. This is 
symbolized by-such examples as Alain Locke’s serving as President of 
the American Adult Education Association, and E. Franklin Frazier’s 
election to the Presidency of the American Sociological Society. The 
National Association of Coloured Graduate Nurses recently disbanded 
when the membership of its white counterpart voted to admit all 
qualified nurses regardless of race, creed or colour. Lester B, Granger, 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban League, has recently com- 
pleted a term as Chairman of the National Conference of Social Work, 
the first Negro to occupy this post. Negro writers and artists usually 
are admitted to associations and unions on what is technically an equal 
basis, but there are in many cases limits and restrictions imposed on 
Negro membership. Thus the Negro intellectuals in the various pro- 
fessions have a wide range of experiences in identification with pro- 
fessional organizations. Contacts with the white community or with 
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selected sectors of it through such agencies are of a mixed character. 
Even when the formal barriers to participation in such organizations 
are removed, the response of Negroes is not likely to be as quick or as 
complete as would ordinarily be expected. In the first place the older 
and the larger the Negro societies become, the greater is the institution- 
alized resistance to radical change which in some instances would lead 
to a complete wiping out of the Negro organizations themselves.** 
Secondly, the Negro professionals, like other Negroes, have developed 
psychological barriers which make it difficult for them to participate as 
members of general associations. They cannot quickly rid themselves of 
the suspicions that their own interests may be ignored or sacrificed. 
They know that ‘acceptance’ in one area or by one group is not total 
acceptance by any means.*4 

When Negro intellectuals participate in non-technical or non-pro- 
fessional interracial organizations, they still experience numerous 
difficulties and conflicts. The key positions may be and usually are 
occupied by whites, and although the coloured intellectuals may have 
prominent formal roles, much of the power is exercised by a few 
members of the dominant group. This is not true of those agencies whose 
membership is predominantly Negro such as the National Association 
for the Advancement. of Coloured People.®> But where the membership 
is white in the majority or where there is a dependence on white 
financial support, white control is likely to govern. Although the Negro 
intellectuals in such bodies receive acceptance as equals, they do not 
share the power to which they frequently think they are ‘entitled. 

This fact underlies the occasional effort to establish all-Negro 
organizations directed at racial betterment in the United States. The 
Garvey Movement, although it did not attract many Negro intellec- 
tuals, was a source of vicarious pride to many of the latter because it 
asserted the equality of Negroes generally and the independence of 
Negro leadership. The National Negro Congress appealed to numerous 
Negro intellectuals not only because it was initially militant and 
politically oriented, but because it proposed to build a coordinated 
all-Negro agency in which leadership would be in the hands primarily 
of the intellectuals of the race. The National March on Washington 
came into being in part as a result of the fact that the National Negro 
Congress had an increasing white membership and influence and 
because its funds were being supplied to an increasing degree by white 
contributors.>* It must be pointed out, however, that these and similar 
organizations which have stressed nationalism and separatism in Negro 
movements have not been among the most successful in the cause of 
Negro betterment. Thus while the Negro intellectuals are generally 
committed to joint endeavours with whites to improve the position of 
the race, they find that in specific circumstances they are usually in 
subordinate roles in organizational structures.5? Even what could be 
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termed the ‘best’ type of contacts with the designated sectors of the 
white community tend to be characterized by the subordinate role of 
the Negro intellectuals. There remains a strong element of paternalism 
in the behaviour of even the most ‘emancipated’ white person, and a 
substantial element of dependence in the most aggressive Negro 
intellectual. ** 

A third type of intellectual contact which the Negro has with the 
white community is much more general and indirect. It takes place 
through the various media of communication such as press and radio. 
Negro journalists, writers and speakers frequently address themselves to 
white audiences, or their remarks directed to Negro audiences are 
reported by the white press and radio. The responses of the white 
audience will vary, depending on the attitudes of various groups of 
listeners. The Negro spokesmen cannot determine the construction 
which will be placed on their offerings, but to some extent they can 
anticipate the kinds of reactions that will come from different white 
groups. And it is these anticipated responses to proposed statements 
that will govern what is actually said. Not only must they take into 
account the varied responses of white groups, but they must also attempt 
to gauge the impact of their statements on various groups within the 
Negro community.®® Usually the speaker does not attempt to appeal 
favourably to all white groups or to all groups of his own race. He 
recognizes that in view of the conflicting sentiments among Negroes as 
well as whites it is impossible to please all of them. Almost any statement 
or idea whether expressed in fictional or non-fictional form is likely to 
evoke some criticism from both sides. Thus a novel will be praised by 
some white readers for being realistic and condemned by some Negroes 
for exaggerating the seamy side of coloured life.*° A Negro history will 
be applauded by some Negroes for setting forth the facts of the Negro’s 
past while at the same time whites may object that it over-emphasizes 
the cultural contribution of coloured people. Artistic or scientific merit 
is not likely to form the sole basis of judgment in any event.*? 

If Negro intellectuals affirm their ideas via these instruments of com- 
munication, they also receive their impressions of the white society in 
much the same way. Having the capacity to read and write plus the 
motivations for such actions, they pattern their responses to the white 
community and various subsectors of it on the basis of these indirect 
indices. That independence on secondary and impersonal sources of 
this type all too frequently leads to misunderstanding must be viewed 
as one of the consequences of the isolation of the Negro in the American 
society. Such misunderstanding is probably less among the Negro 
intellectuals than other groups. Nevertheless, the absence of continuing 
contacts of a personal sort with members of the white community 
affords few or no opportunities against which impressions may be 
checked and comparisons made. Even the most informed Negro of 
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greatest intellectual capacity finds the cumulative barrage of symbols of 
white arrogance destructive of his capacity to judge impartially. *? 

Nevertheless, the Negro intellectual finds that he feels a significant 
identity with the white middle class. He would like to live in a com- 
munity that displays white middle-class standards. He would like to 
rear his children along the lines followed by this white middle class. He 
shares similar hopes and aspirations, and he feels himself superior to 
those further down the Negro and the white social scale. If he could, he 
would at the first opportunity trade his racial identity for class identity, 
and he does this to the extent that it is possible by observing class 
distinctions within the Negro community and by duplicating as far as 
is possible the patterns of the white middle class in his own behaviour. 
It is not some innate Negroness that governs his identification with the 
Negro community and with the Negro middle class, but the external 
facts of social structural situations. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF 
ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 


W. Baldamus 


economics is based on sociological premises to such an extent that a 

general theory in purely economic terms is logically impossible. He 
concluded that what the economist needed above all was a compre- 
hensive sociological theory which would provide ‘insight into the struc- 
ture of real society’. But the problem was soon overshadowed by the 
success of Keynes’ major work, published a year later, which did, after 
all, seem to offer precisely what Lowe had said was impossible: a 
‘general’ economic theory. Since then a great many increasingly eclectic 
studies in ‘applied economics’ have accumulated. But they neither 
verify any theoretical propositions, nor go much beyond descriptive 
elaborations of common sense. So once again economics is faced with 
Lowe’s problem. 

In so far, Talcott Parsons and Neil J. Smelser’s Economy and Society 
(London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956) has appeared at the right 
time. In attempting to prove that economic theory is only a ‘special 
case of the general theory of social systems’ (pp. 6 f., 295-306), the 
authors had, however, to ignore the most highly formalized (chiefly 
mathematical) branch of economic analysis, originating with Cournot, 
Walras and Jevons—this is admitted on p. 23. They have concentrated 
on the less abstract area of applied theories which have a bearing, often 
remotely, on economic policy. This field is remarkably heterogeneous.? 
But despite that, the translation of economic into sociological criteria 
achieves a considerable measure of uniformity, due to the combined 
result of three central concepts: ‘boundary process’, ‘institution’ and 
‘collectivity’. Unfortunately, it is left largely to the reader to discover for 
himself how in fact these concepts are interrelated. To assess their 
significance, a broad clarification, rather than a detailed discussion, is 
therefore required. 


I: 1935 Adolph Lowe demonstrated, in a brilliant analysis, that 


I 


Ostensibly, the present work is based in its ‘main methodological 
procedure’ on the previous development of Parsonian theory (pp. 33-8). 
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Until now the ‘Theory of Action’ was essentially (and admittedly) a 
‘microsogiological’ theory, preoccupied with the ‘structuring’ and 
‘differentiation’ of interpersonal and small group relationships. On the 
other hand, the problems of Economy and Society quite obviously concern 
large-scale ‘collectivities’, such as the business firm and the national 
economy. How can this be? Has the gap between micro- and macro- 
sociological theory been closed?* A methodological innovation which 
marks a profound change in the Parsonian school of thought, and 
possibly in contemporary sociology generally, has brought about this 
transition. 

The innovation appears in the shape of an intricate ‘model’ of 
multiple exchanges, which is derived from the concept of ‘boundary 
process’ (developed in chapters I, II, and IV). The significance of this 
formidable apparatus is at first obscure. The use of ‘dimensions’, 
‘levels’ and ‘parameters’ suggests that it is a quantitative model in the 
mathematical sense of the word. We are repeatedly told (e.g. pp. 15, 
17, 45 ff., 54, 81, 217 f.) that its main variables—social systems and 
sub-systems—must not be confused with the concrete units of economic 
collectivities in the real world. That a model is so constructed as to 
match the real world only in a few aspects, is a legitimate method of 
analysis. That these aspects are never defined by a set of specific axioms 
is, however, very unusual. The omission makes it most difficult for the 
reader. 

The result is a strange contrast between the apparent precision of the 
model and the evasiveness of its meaning. It is therefore important to 
realize that it is by no means due to negligence that rigorous definitions 
are missing. For in reading on we find that the kind of reality with which 
we are concerned is not merely a world of physical boundaries between 
collectivities, observable in terms of money income, industrial products 
or numbers of people. All the time we are also dealing with motives and 
institutions, with power, prestige and solidarity, the boundaries of 
which are inevitably uncertain. This explains why the connection 
between the analytical model and real life can in fact only be obtained 
by means of illustration and allusion. Thus the general meaning of 
‘boundary process’ is first loosely associated with ‘interaction’ between 
social systems (pp. 8 and 14). Then, on the same level of abstraction, 
several approximately synonymous words follow within the space of a 
few pages (17-27): ‘interdependence’, ‘equilibrium’, ‘interchange’ and 
‘balance between inputs and outputs’ (of social systems). Later on 
(pp. 52 ff.), the most frequently used term is ‘exchange’ of inputs and 
outputs. Eventually, as the analysis proceeds to more complex exchange 
processes, an increasing number of familiar but similarly imprecise 
terms are constantly brought in: ‘productivity’, ‘efficiency’, ‘effort’, 
‘confidence’, ‘security’, ‘mutual trust’, ‘consent’, ‘commitment’, ‘will- 
ingness’, ‘satisfactions’ and so on. Throughout all this, the implication 
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is that subjective phenomena‘ are in some sense exchanged as if they were 
quantitative magnitudes. 

In exactly what sense these boundary processes are conceived is not 
very obvious. Society is visualized as a social system which has its own 
‘needs’ or ‘imperatives’. Four such needs are arbitrarily chosen as of 
fundamental importance to any kind of social system: ‘adaptation’ to 
its environment, attainment of its ‘goals’, procurement of its motiva- 
tional stability (to use a more plausible term for ‘latent pattern-main- 
tenance and tension management’) and provision of its overall 
‘integration’ (or social cohesion). The four fundamental needs are then 
treated as ‘sub-systems’ on a separate level of abstraction, and in that 
context adaptation is identified specifically with ‘economic’ functions. 
This sub-system, ‘the economy’, subsequently becomes the main object 
of analysis. Accordingly, the economy too has to satisfy four needs in 
the same way as the larger social system. These correspond roughly to 
the conventional distinction between the four factors of production, 
namely, land, labour, capital and industrial organization, and thus to 
four types of income: rent, wages, interest and profit. With certain 
adjustments it then becomes possible to treat purely economic phe- 
nomena as ‘products’ of social sub-systems which are ‘exchanged across 
the boundaries’ of these systems. For example, the household produces 
an output of organized ‘motivation to work’, i.e. ‘labour services’; this 
is exchanged against the input of satisfactions from ‘consumer’s goods 
and services’. As such processes permit many combinations and inter- 
dependencies between the sub-systems of both the larger society and 
the economy, a highly complex mechanism finally emerges. The details 
of it need not detain us. The overall result is that economic activities 
throughout society present a solid structure of processes which perpetu- 
ally balance and counterbalance each other in numerous ways.* But 
the substance of this structure is always composed of entities which are, 
on a common sense level, essentially subjective: motives, satisfactions, 
attitudes, expectations, goals, etc. 

Here we must pause and examine this curious metamorphosis more 
closely. According to Parsons’ earlier theory of socialization, seemingly 
subjective experiences may manifest something approaching objective 
properties. Conformity to normative expectations, which are deeply 
institutionalized in a given society, impinge upon the individual— 
almost—like an external, super-individual, force. From this point two 
alternatives are possible. One is to argue that institutionalized expecta- 
tions are independent entities, the other is to treat them merely as 
typical or average modes of behaviour. The difference suggests the 
age-old conflict between logical realism and nominalism. 

Apparently, by interpreting subjective phenomena as quantitative 
inputs and outputs of social systems, Parsons and Smelser have decided 
in favour of logical realism.* The social system, and all that goes with 
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it, is now understood as a real entity. Consequently, the complexity of 
balanced boundary processes is also something real, not just an arbi- 
trarily cénstructed model. To realize that this amounts to a revolutionary 
change in methodology, we must remember that the major trend in 
modern social science has so far moved overwhelmingly in a nominal- 
istic direction. This explains why the whole analysis in Economy and 
Society comes up against habits of thought which are deeply ingrained 
in contemporary conventions of scientific inquiry, and why it is im- 
possible to define the boundary process rigorously. However solid the 
structure of social entities appears to be, it cannot be described in 
concrete terms; it can only be interpreted by recourse to suggestive 
illustrations and symbolic meanings. The reader of this book is therefore 
expected to learn the overall meaning of “boundary exchanges’ in much 
the same way as a child learns the meaning of an abstract concept by 
constant repetition in different situations. 

This does not imply that the change-over to logical realism is to be 
regretted. On the contrary. As long as we are conscious of its limitations 
and pitfalls, it may well be the only way of tackling the problem of 
subjective factors in such spheres as economics where their existence is 
of great importance. The only other way would be to go on pretending 
that efficiency, productivity and expectations in economic activities can 
be reduced to physical products or monetary quantities. In any case, 
there can be no doubt that people in the real world are in fact constantly 
influenced by super-individual standards and norms of behaviour. 


bt 


It would seem, however, that Parsons and Smelser must have had 
certain misgivings about this step towards realism. For the model of 
input and output entities is supplemented by another approach which 
is much more aligned to conventional methods. This is the analysis of 
economic institutions, which largely replaces the model in chapters III 
and V. In these parts a nominalistic conception of social structures is 
predominant. Somewhat simplified, the concept of institution refers to 
basic attitudes (institutionalized ‘value-patterns’) which define the limits 
within which a measure of stability in social interaction is possible 
(p. 102 f.). Unless, for instance, the suppliers and users of capital funds 
feel basically committed to responsible ownership and efficient produc- 
tion, the investment market breaks down. Or to take another example, 
wage contracts can only be fulfilled as long as there is some mutual 
trust between employers and workers. Thus, we move along the path 
which was originally set by Weber’s analysis of the ‘institutional frame- 
work’ of economic organization and which led to Schumpeter’s ‘institu- 
tional underpinnings of capitalism’. It is here, too, that Parsons’ theory 
of socialization appears to be most fruitful. Consistent patterns of 
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attitudes can be extensively analysed in terms of social differences in 
motivation. And since modern economic theory has to ignore motiva- 
tion (in any form) as an unproblematical assumption, it is not surprising 
that many gaps of ‘indeterminate behaviour’, left open by conventional 
economics, can now be filled.” In all these cases the upshot is that 
socially determined and socially differentiated expectations provide the 
institutional environment which surrounds, conditions, limits or stabi- 
lizes economic activities. 

It follows, moreover, that long-term processes of economic growth 
must be conceived in the same perspective, that is to say, as problems of 
institutional change (chapter V). To understand the importance of 
this, we have only to realize that secular changes in basic attitudes (to 
consumption, property, work, saving, investment, etc.) determine eco- 

nomic organizations and thereby bring about structural developments. 
Underlying the dynamics of such changes is the fact that complex 
industrial society is so differentiated that its institutions are partially 
intertwined. Simultaneous changes may therefore reinforce or obstruct 
each other.* Reinforcements are particularly relevant to processes of 
growth. The secular process of capital accumulation is propelled by 
both changed attitudes to work and to saving and spending (pp. 259 ff.). 
Furthermore, since the focus of analysis is on socialization, it can show 
that the impetus to change increases when such attitudes have the 
force of moral standards. Again, it is easily demonstrated that these 
factors are beyond the reach of economic analysis. 

Taken as a whole then, the discussion of institutional frameworks is 
certainly different from the analysis of exchanged inputs and outputs. 
Now we are concerned with average attitudes, motives and social stand- 
ards, not with needs of organistic entities. While it may be feasible, at 
a pinch, to argue that a given sub-system—as such—produces a certain 
output of social cohesion or motivational stability, you cannot say it has 
certain ‘attitudes’. In the light of institutional analysis, even general 
phenomena like ownership or entrepreneurial] control dissolve at once 
into statistical bundles of dominant attitudes. 


It 


Parsons and Smelser offer no explanation as to why there are two 
alternative theories, both fully developed: the model of boundary ex- 
changes and institutional analysis. The duplication is hinted at by a 
few guarded remarks (p. 102 f.). But despite the fundamental break in 
the logical structure of Economy and Society, one gains the impression that 
the empirical subject-matter of the book is surprisingly homogeneous. 
This is all the more remarkable as its empirical substance is nowhere 
clearly defined. 

All empirical references, throughout the book, appear under such 
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terms as ‘collectivities’ or ‘organizations’ (cp. pp. 15 f., 29 f.). The most 
frequently discussed collectivities are the national economy and the 
business firm. What have they in common? One obvious element is the 
fact that both, in advanced industrial society, involve some degree of 
centralized administration, so that the term ‘administered’ collectivities 
would be more adequate. Clearly, the interrelated growth of nationally 
centralized controls and large-scale industrial organization demon- 
strates that economic administration has become a unique and impor- 
tant field of inquiry. (Large-scale trade unionism has been neglected by 
Parsons and Smelser, but could have been included without theoretical 
difficulties.) It is equally obvious by now that neither economists nor 
industrial sociologists have in any way been able to cope with this 
trend analytically. 

In saying that the empirical contents of Economy and Society concerns 
mainly administered collectivities, I am suggesting that there is a 
difference between what Parsons and Smelser intended to do and what, 
in fact, they have achieved. Their intention was no doubt to design a 
general theory which would explain any kind of economic behaviour. 
But by utilizing sociological concepts, they were forced to concentrate 
on those aspects of contemporary economic theory which have become 
increasingly controversial and unsatisfactory, as the emphasis on ‘inde- 
terminacies’ and ‘imperfections’ in market behaviour shows. It is quite 
evident that these difficulties are most pronounced in the economics of 
large and complex administrations. They present one crucial problem: 
the process of centralized decision-making. It implies ‘the formalization 
of decision-making processes on behalf of the collectivity as a whole’ 
(p. 15). ‘The problem does not exist when economic decisions are 
decentralized and occur as an automatic reflex to the mechanism of 
prices, profits and wages,—under the assumption of an infinite number 
of small competitive units. With centralization, the problem can only be 
tackled by recourse to the very substance of conscious and deliberate 
decision-making itself. It is then that apparently subjective variables 
unavoidably become the focus of analysis. The true achievement of 
- Economy and Society is that it shows how such phenomena can be treated 
as socially determined factors which are well inside the range of socio- 
logical theory. The problem of economic administration isreduced to one 
single aspect: all decisions are based on dominant attitudes (to invest- 
ment, saving, spending and work) which are structured and differentiated 
through processes of primary socialization (in the Parsonian sense). 

Nevertheless, the connection between economic administration and 
socialization is vague. For between them, there is another factor which, 
surprisingly enough, has been neglected by Parsons and Smelser. That 
is the role of secondary processes of socialization, relevant to the internal 
controls inside the administrative collectivities. Decisions in government 
departments, trade associations, business firms and trade unions are not 
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only affected by basic attitudes, internalized through primary socializa- 
tion in the family. An increasing amount of evidence suggests that such 
attitudes are further articulated and adjusted in many ways through 
the very impact of routine activities inside the organizations themselves.° 
As a result, highly specific productivity goals, profit levels, welfare 
standards, income norms, liquidity standards, wage and salary expecta- 
tions, efficiency norms and so on, interlock intimately with market 
processes and similar external controls. Significantly, this secondary 
type of socialization also involves processes both of structuring and of 
differentiation of subjective (motivational) factors in decision-making. ~ 

No doubt much further clarification is needed to establish socio- 
logical criteria for the analysis of economic administration. If we want 
to obtain working hypotheses for empirical research, the most urgent 
task is to determine the precise relationship between the three successive 
levels of abstraction: the highly formalized boundary process, the middle 
range of institutional analysis and the lowest level of specific adminis- 
trative controls. 


NOTES 


1 Economics and Society, London, Allen ployment, Interest and Money, London, 
and Unwin, 1935, p. 151; further de- Macmillan and Co., 1936, ch. XI. 
veloped in Economic Theory and Social 5 The emphasis is therefore on social 


Structure, Manchester School, vol. 7, 1936; 
On the Mechanistic Approach in Economics, 


Social Research, vol. 18, 1951. 

2 It covers the neo-classical theory of 
income distribution (ch. II); the analysis 
of a number of economic institutions, in- 
cluding contract, employment, occupa- 
tion, property, ownership and capital 


investment (ch. III); contemporary 
trade cycle theories (ch. IV) and finally 
the theory of economic growth (ch. V). 

3 The problem was already posed (but 
not solved) in Talcott Parsons, Robert F. 
Bales and Edward A. Shils’ Working 
Papers in the Theory of Action, Glencoe, Iil., 
The Free Press, 1953, ch. V. 

* The terms ‘subjective’ and ‘objec- 
tive’ seem sufficient for the present pur- 
pose. For a penetrating analysis of this 
question, cp, Norbert Elias, ‘Problems of 
Involvement and Detachment’, B.F.S., 
vol. 7, 1956, p. 226. The fact that econ- 
omists too have to take subjective factors 
into account whenever they move from 
pure to applied economics is easily over- 
looked. One of the central concepts here 
is ‘efficiency’ which, for all its importance 
and apparent plausibility, always in- 
cludes subjective elements of motivation. 
Cf. Alfred Marshall, Principles of Eco- 
nomics, 8th ed., Book IV, ch. V, para. 1; 
J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Em- 


harmony rather than conflict. In so far, 
the analysis of boundary processes indi- 
cates a bias in the general premises of 
Parsonian theory which has recently been 
by David Lockwood: ‘Some 

Remarks on “The Social System”,’ B.7.S., 
vol. 7, p. 134. 

® Prior to Economy and Society, the real- 
istic interpretation is already indicated, 
but not so strongly marked, in the fifth 
chapter of the Working Papers; cp. the cor- 
responding four ‘phase movements’ rele- 
vant to face-to-face groups, op. cit., p. 182. 

7 Of particular interest are the con- 
tributions to the Keynesian Consump- 
tion Function (pp. 221-32) and Invest- 
ment Function (pp. 233-40); the same 
approach is usefully applied to theories of 
imperfect competition (pp. 143-75). 

® Thus, in contrast to modern eco- 
nomic models of growth, the sociological 
emphasis is on discontinuous and qualita- 
tive changes (cf. pp. 274 ff.). Moreover, 
this amounts to a return to classical 
economics, because institutional change 
is conceived as being endogenous to 
society at large: cp. A. Lowe, “The 
Classical Theory of Economic Growth’, 
Social Research, vol. 21, 1954. 

® Cp. W. Baldamus, “The Relationship 
between Wage and Effort’, Journal of 
Industrial Economics, vol. 6, July, 1957. 





A MATHEMATICAL PRESENTATION 
OF ISRAEL’S POLITICAL PARTIES' 


T. M. Goodland 


Leach has derived mathematically a system of kinship terminology such 

as actually exists in Kachin society. Dr. Leach posits seven structural rules 
(relating to descent, forms of marriage, and local community organization) 
and assumes that the terminology is the simplest possible which makes the 
distinctions required by these structural rules. The method is exciting and 
illuminating because it introduces that rarely-found element of necessity, 
much sought in the pseudo-sciences of society. This short paper will discuss 
a similar method in the analysis of Israeli political parties. 

The basic proposition is that there are five major issues at the present time 
in Israeli political life. Each of these issues distinguishes two or more political 
parties from others. 

Issue 1. While Israel is a state characterized by the high degree of public 
control over economic life there are those who advocate a greater scope for 
private enterprise (hereafter indicated by (A)). The other parties are self- 
consciously (with one exception) socialist (B). 

Issue 2. Israel is at war with six neighbouring Arab states. For eight years, 
except for the last two months of 1956, there has been an uneasy truce along 
Israel’s 600-mile frontier. There are those parties which advocate an ‘activist’ 
policy against the Arabs (C), involving a renewal of hostilities. The other 
parties, while never openly admitting their acceptance of the present bound- 
aries, advocate restraint and moderation (D). 

Issue 3. Ancient Israel was at times a theocratic state; certainly religious 
administration of law has always been a feature of Jewish society. There are 
those parties which advocate a social organization based on the Torah (E). 
Since Israel lacks the usual prerequisite of nationhood, namely cultural 
homogeneity, except in its common religion, the other parties are unlikely to 
attack religion. They would however undoubtedly condemn further en- 
croachments of the religious on the secular, and many would be glad to see 
the religious sphere diminished (F). 

Issue 4. There are those parties whose sympathies in world affairs lie with 
the Soviet Union (G). The others vary from self-conscious alignment with 
the Western bloc to consonance with Western forms of dictatorship (H). 

Issue 5. While in a state whose very existence represents the realization of 
Zionism one would expect most political parties to be Zionist (I), there are 
some which are not (J). 

In a political system where representation is proportional, it would be 
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possible for every different permutation of these five issues to be represented 
by a distinct political party or parties. However there are certain logical in- 
consistencies in seventeen cases. While the bearers of ideologies notori- 
ously do not observe the laws of logic, there are no known cases of pro- 
Russian capitalist parties (i.e. A~G). Further, while Marx has been recon- 
ciled with the Torah (i.e. B-E), Lenin-Stalinism (i.e. E-G) has not, since 
these presuppose fundamentally different moral bases of social organization. 
Again an activist party must necessarily be pro-Zionist, thus the combina- 
tion C-J is impossible. 

We are now in a position to compare the fifteen logically possible cases with 
the actual political ideologies found in Israel: 
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Thus nine of the fifteen possible cases do indeed reflect the position of one 
or more of the actual political parties in Israel. It might be argued that there 
is room for six more parties (cases 3, 16, 19, 23, 28, 32), but of these one (23) 
is reflected in a ‘wing’ of Mapai (31). The only difference between the two 
cases is the issue of activism. Mapai has been the principal government party 
during the whole period of the truce and government policy has not been 
activist. There is however a strong activist undercurrent in Mapai, personi- 
fied perhaps in the party-leader, Mr. Ben Gurion. Of the other five cases not 
represented by actual political parties, two (3, 19) contain a combination 
that does not occur elsewhere. This is the combination of activism and re- 
ligion (C-E). The method suggests therefore a certain ideological incom- 
patibility (distinct from logical incompatibility) between these two. The 
remaining three cases (16, 28, 32) would all be anti-Zionist (J), and it is 
hardly surprising not to find a full range of such parties in a Zionist state. 

There were twelve party lists which secured representation in the Third 
Knesseth following the general election of 1955. The only ones not tabulated 
are the Progressive Party and three Arab parties affiliated to Mapai. The 
Progressive Party distinguishes itself from Mapai and the General Zionists 
primarily by having a position on issue 1 (capitalism—socialism) somewhat 
analogous to the British Liberal Party. Like the Liberals it is both politically 
‘cleaner’ and is regarded as a party of intellectuals. The possibility of a third 
position on issue 1 is not employed in the mathematics since it distinguishes 
only one party from others, and may thus be called a minor issue. Another 
minor issue is the status of women which distinguishes Hapoel Hamizrahi 
(equality) from Poalei Agudat Israel (against equality). 

Other political parties not represented in the Third Knesseth, like the Arab 
parties, represent generally the interests of special communities (e.g. Yemen- 
ite Federation, Sephardic and Oriental). 

The four religious parties (cases 3, 4, & 10) fought the first general 
election in 1949 on a joint list, the second in 1951 on four lists, and the third 
in 1955 on two lists. The alliances in 1955 however were not those which the 
table would suggest. Polaei Agudat Israel (case 10) was allied with Agudat 
Israel (case 4); Hapoel Hamizrahi (case 10) was allied with Misrahi (case 3) 
and indeed these two have since merged. This is indicative of the limitations 
of this method; social reality will not alas conform to ideal mathematical 
analysis. 

The major shortcoming of the method is perhaps that it is static. It does 
not for instance illumine the shifts of position that are the life-blood of the 
day to day politics (for example, the secession of the Party of the Left from 
Mapam in 1952). It ignores particular situations and issues which may 
assume more than temporary importance in political debate (for example, 
the Kastner case in 1955). It nullifies the effect of the responsibility of office 
on policy. The most penetrating first statement in the analysis of contempor- 
ary British politics, for instance, might be that the Labour and Conservative 
parties change policies with a change in government. Similarly in Israel, 
activism is less a facet of ideology (except perhaps with Herut) than a useful 
tactic for any party anxious to be temporarily flattered by public favour. 
Again the type of social group (in and outside Israel) whose interests a party 
represents and to whom it appeals, is not explored. In particular no mention 
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is made of the circumstances in which the party arose which would be 
crucial to fuller understanding. 

The merits of this type of analysis would appear to lie, first, in the possi- 
bility of similar examination of other states where parliamentary representa- 
tion is proportional. Second, the analysis suggests, with the final resolution 
of some of the major issues, the way in which the political scene would change. 
Thus the recent Sinai campaign met with the support of all the Opposition 
parties except the Communists. Had the United Nations not insisted on the 
mere restoration of the status quo, the issue might soon have disappeared 
from the internal political scene. Like all associations, however, political 
parties tend to live beyond the achievement or conclusive failure of their 
original and distinctive objects and to retain their separate identities. Zionism 
for instance eight years after the founding of the Zionist state is not a dead 
issue. New issues might well arise in which political diversity could flourish 
as strongly as ever. 


NOTES 


1 The author is indebted to Hagith 2E. R. Leach, Journal of the Royal 
Rieger and other friends in Israel for Anthropological Institute, vol. LX XV, 1945. 
information and comments that have led 
to the final form of this paper. 
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ICE-BREAKING FOR SOCIOLOGISTS’ 


S. J. Gould 
Review Article 


in sociological studies. They are moved to do so by a variety of 

motives—not least the desire to cure social evils. Their arrival 
is a portent of the times—it is also a challenge to the ingenuity of 
their teachers. For, though the word ‘sociology’ may attract them to 
us, they seldom come with any clear understanding of what the word 
implies. How can the ice be broken for such students? 

‘Introductions to Sociology’ always savour of hubris: the plaudits 
are few and the risks are many. For example, we may talk down to our 
audience, or our readers—and thus whittle away the distinctiveness 
and the worth of our subject. We are then talking, usefully enough 
perhaps, not about sociology but the ‘social sciences’. Or we may 
choose to review so much ongoing or completed research that we 
present not a rigorous introduction but a medley—not a synoptic view 
but a panorama. One may dilate upon subtle problems of method, 
positing an abstraction such as ‘the Individual’ and confronting it with 
other abstractions more or less rarefied. This can be a pleasant intel- 
lectual exercise which, at its best, can do no harm—at its worst it gives 
a quite spurious impression of intellectual rigour. Or one can spend 
lengthy periods discussing the ‘nature of sociology’. This is not the 
worthless activity it often appears to those who review sociological 
literature.? It does no harm (if we know it) to say what we are doing— 
as we shall see, it is as dangerous to take too narrow as it is to take too 
wide a view of the subject. All the same too much of this may well 
produce ennui of a high order and can plunge the student into con- 
troversies which, however improving in nineteenth-century Heidelberg, 
lack a certain freshness in Redbrick or Oxbridge. 

These reflections are in part induced by a perusal of some recent 
American literature designed to break the sociological ice. At the 
Florida State University, a sociologist, a geographer, a political scientist 
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and an economist, joined forces to produce a Preface to the Social Sciences, 
It has the great merit that it keeps to its point. It is largely about 
American society; it has an institutional focus and is seldom sidetracked 
into cultural anthropology; the section on economic institutions contains 
a good deal of useful material in the field of applied economics. But the 
book does not really add up to sociology. It is not disciplined enough 
nor is it geared to any, except the most general, unifying principles. Its 
aim is clearly stated. It was to play its part in courses of ‘general 
education’ and ‘highly specialized technical concepts’ were ‘deemed 
inappropriate’. For this purpose the book aims high enough, and if 
British universities are to develop ‘general educational’ programmes 
this kind of book would be a useful model for adaptation here. It would 
still not be an introduction to sociology. 

An interesting contrast in aim and scope is provided by the revised 
enlarged edition of Stuart Chase’s The Proper Study of Mankind. This 
book is of the ‘panoramic’ type, a high-speed breathless survey. Seven 
years ago, when this book first appeared in the U.S.A., it was, so we are 
told on the jacket, ‘made required reading in over 100 colleges and 
schools’. The book was also widely, more critically, examined in 
Great Britain. It was taken to task in this journal® for its brash en- 
thusiasm for ‘science’, for a rather raw empiricism, for its over zealous 
use of the ‘culture concept’ and its lack of attention to those theoretical 
and philosophical interests which had, in the past, generated the key 
problems of sociology. The same kind of objections, I am afraid, hold 
against this new and expanded edition. There is the same lack of 
interest in the classical types of speculation, which Mr. Chase believes 
to be ‘non-scientific’. There is the same enthusiasm: the hour of science 
(though no longer post war) is still striking—only Mr. Chase now has 
a wider range of books and essays upon which to draw. His pages ob- 
viously reflect the shift from ‘social’ to ‘behavioral’ science in the U.S.A. 
He now gives due attention to the researches of Professor Stouffer and 
to what R. F. Bales, with his ‘one way window’, has discovered. (‘Quite 
a window this, of Mr. Bales,’ Mr. Chase off-handedly remarks—p. 255.) 
Mr. Chase, having defined social science as ‘the use of scientific methods 
to answer questions about human behaviour’, tells us ‘the picture I 
carry around in my mind is that of a man with a note book watching 
people behave’. Some of my difficulty with Mr. Chase stems from this 
very wide general definition. He clearly needs such a definition if he is 
to pass under review so many diverse pieces of research. For the pur- 
poses of the teacher, for ‘disciplinary’ purposes, some narrower focus 
is required. The constant intrusion of the culture concept mars the 
book’s usefulness to those, who in their teaching, attempt to secure an 
institutional or structural focus. There is much of interest in Mr. 
Chase’s book—the restatement of Alexander Leighton’s The Govern- 
ment of Men, of the Yankee City studies and so on. But, interestingly, 
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the most useful sections of this kind were written for the first edition. 
The analysis of what has happened since 1950 is neither especially 
reflective hor especially full. Some of the best American work has 
escaped his net. I do not know what to make of a work of this kind 
which makes no reference to the writings of Redfield in recent years 
nor to David Riesman’s book The Lonely Crowd. Wordy talk of ‘meta- 
linguistics’ and eleven references to the work of Samuel A. Stouffer 
hardly redress the balance. And I feel that this second edition, even 
more than the first, is open to the charge of parochialism. In the last 
ten years a good deal of research and thought have been devoted to 
sociological problems—outside the United States. Of all this Mr. Chase 
may be aware—but he gives no sign of such awareness. There are other 
omissions of great importance. The cruder forms of social engineering 
and communication-research, which so impress Mr. Chase, have not 
passed without question in recent years. They are shot through with 
ethical and scientific ambiguities. These fashionable trends (together 
with the work of Lloyd Warner and Elton Mayo) have recently been 
brilliantly dissected in a series of articles and a best selling book by 
W. H. Whyte, Junior.‘ Yet these critiques® find no echo in The Proper 
Study of Mankind. 


I turn now to three books which are designed as textbooks. These 
ice-breakers are at first sight rather off-putting. One is so familiar with 
this genre, a genre which is easy, and often necessary, to ridicule. This 
kind of book generally weighs several pounds. A common pattern is 
some solemn talk about ‘culture-personality’ and ‘integration’ followed 
by series of chapters devoted, however irrelevantly, to the Hopi, 
Kwakiutl and other types of Indian. The reader ploughs on to the 
final desultory chapter on social change. That such textbooks exist 
and that the huge American market can absorb them is a matter 
beyond dispute. Yet there are some textbooks which depart from this 
tedious pattern of standard triviality. They provide hope that a new 
type of textbook is emerging. The book by Professor Freedman® and 
his colleagues at Michigan University is a good case in point. It consists 
of a series of extracts with a linked text. Most of the readings concern 
activities which are peculiarly American. But there is an awareness of 
a variety of social types and a conscious attempt to present discussion 
of those types in simplified but readable form. The book begins rather 
disappointingly. The first two sections contain some rather thin dis- 
cussion of what sociology ‘is’ and of modes of ‘acquiring sociological 
knowledge’. These are illustrated solely by readings on attitude 
and opinion surveys. The logical problems which such surveys 
present cannot, at the beginning of such a book, be given adequate 
attention. 

It is the second part of the volume which, despite some flaws,’ is 
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worth closer attention. This deals with structure and function and 
develops the main theoretical pegs on which the book’s argument rests, 
Though the section is called ‘social structure and function’, the notion 
of structure emerges only by implication. At no point is any precise 
meaning given to this conception. It is a pity that space could not be 
found for even the most elementary problems which arise in attempts 
to define this central concept. This is the more curious in that discussion 
of the culture concept takes up some 60 pages. It is only when we reach 
the concepts of normative and functional integration that we reach 
deeper and more impressive waters. Here the treatment becomes more 
astringent and the focus becomes institutional. We are there given a 
modest and reasoned account of the types of integration which exist 
within social groups and in the wider society which these social groups 
form. I will cite the distinctions Freedman draws between these types 
of integration. 


To the extent to which the behaviour of members is co-ordinated with the 
requirements of its norms, the group possesses a mode of integration which 
may be called normative (p. 171). 

The uniting of a group, or of society as a whole, that results from a 
number of individuals or subgroups engaging in a variety of mutually 
supplementary functions (p. 205)—i.e. functional integration. 


It is made clear that neither normative nor functional integration are, 
in fact, separate isolates from group behaviour: that they coexist and 
work together. The sections on functional integration include a clear 
and balanced statement of the limits of functional analysis. There 
follows an excellent chapter on the formal properties of a stratification 
system and its relation to types of integration. 

The student who reads and masters these central chapters will find 
that he has already been quietly introduced to social theory and at this 
stage needs no special course of indoctrination. I do not pretend (any 
more than would the authors) that they offer the last word on the 
subject or, indeed, that this is the only kind of social theory which is 
interesting and relevant for the study of social institutions. 

The third part of the book introduces the student to some compara- 
tive material. If it is geared rather heavily to the distinctions (borrowed 
from Robert Redfield) between folk, feudal and urban societies, it could 
easily have found a less worthy model. These sections have value 
further in the way they place central stress on problems of social change 
— instead of relegating these issues to a dustbin chapter at the end. A 
genuine sense of process and change pervades the whole of this third © 
part of the book. This is true also of the fourth and final section of the 
book. At this point the comparative emphasis on the whole recedes, but 
the notions of structure and function (largely again function), developed 
in the earlier chapters, are applied to the problems of American urban 
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society. The final chapter on urban stratification is not exhaustive but 
is reasonably up to date and modest in its pretensions. 


The volume by Professors Broom and Selznick (University of 
California) is similar in its intention to that of Professor Freedman and 
I think yet more successful in its execution. Here again we have readings 
with a commentary. The readings are selected texts from the ‘classics’ 
and from current research which have been adapted to the require- 
ments of the readers. The technique of presentation is quite admirable. 
In the first part the authors present what they rightly call the elements 
of sociological analysis. The idea of social organization is first expounded 
to cover, e.g. the notions of primary groups, association, socialization, 
stratification. Most of what we would call social structure is put under 
the heading of social organization. Much on what we would call institu- 
tions (i.e. formalized practices and procedures) appears under the head- 
ing of culture. In the second part of the book these concepts are il- 
lustrated, again with adapted readings, in a number of key fields—the 
family, the city, minorities, industrial and political sociology and 
criminal behaviour. 

This book has been noted briefly in a previous issue of this journal 
and I will confine myself to two signal merits which it seems to have. 

(a) There is a healthy emphasis upon associations and group acti- 
vities. 

The authors are right not to overemphasize, as Professor Freedman 
and his colleagues sometimes tend to do, the aspect of ‘integration’. 
They avoid presenting a network of social relations as a comparatively 
closed system of interlocking institutions. Their way of avoiding this is 
very interesting. The authors stress ‘collective behaviour’ and here they 
touch upon those areas of social life which are not institutions, which 
take place outside institutions or are interstitial to institutions—and this 
seems a very great merit. This merit is best illustrated by the section on 
political sociology—for it is in a study of political life that one finds 
most frequently the erroneous belief that ‘everything happens in insti- 
tutions’. But the sections on ‘collective behaviour’ (‘relatively un- 
structured social situations and their products’) are very, rewarding 
throughout as applied, e.g. to the study of minorities and industry. 

(6) Broom and Selznick, under the heading of socialization, introduce 
in a relevant way insights from the field of social psychology. With great 
skill they touch upon psychological aspects of social life and then tie 
them in very briefly with discussions of, for example, social stratifica- 
tion and primary groups. The intelligent student is often puzzled as to 
the bearing of social psychology to sociology. It is important from the 
beginning that he sees the relevance of psychological categories as 
applied to the analysis of large and significant institutional areas. 
Refinements of experimental method or the mists of group dynamics 
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may be much more fashionable today; but are they really providing a 
social psychology, an ‘ethology’ for sociologists?* The more piecemeal 
and eclectic approach offered by Broom and Selznick is, at present, 
more than a device for teaching: it is a recognition both of the limits of 
our knowledge and of the capacity of our students. 

The quality of these ‘new-model’ textbooks can be gauged by com- 
parison with Professor A. Green’s Sociology—an Analysis of Life in a 
Modern Society. 


Professor Green’s book covers roughly similar topics. His aim is to 
concentrate upon the nature of American society and the most useful 
section of his book is that central portion where he is describing and 
commenting upon, the political, economic and religious institutions of 
the United States. What he says is often elementary and derivative but 
most of it would find a place in a text of this kind. Professor Green has 
a keen eye for social reality—and his account of the relations between 
economic and political institutions, of the problems of power in 
American society, though brief, is thoughtful and illuminating. If I say 
that Professor Green’s work is descriptive rather than analytic, this is 
not a totally hostile criticism. Good (even if derivative) description must 
precede analysis. Disguised tautologies passed off as ‘hypotheses’ have 
no strong claim upon beginners’ time. Yet, without going to those 
extremes, Professor Green could with profit have knit more closely 
together what he means by ‘elements of sociological analysis’. This 
makes his work less coherent than others reviewed in this article. It is 
also a pity that Professor Green follows traditional patterns to the extent 
of including large chunks of cultural anthropology in his early section. 
Such discussions take up a great deal of space and seem hardly required 
for an ‘analysis of life in modern society’—Professor Green’s declared 
objective. 


It is clear how varied these early approaches to sociology can be. Yet 
they share, like so many American products, the stamp of the mass- 
market. I do not quarrel with this. A standard minimum of ideas and 
' information can, no doubt, be offered in a standard way. Difficulties 
begin when we seek to define this minimum. Perhaps a useful distinction 
can be made at this point. (i) There are those students, in the United 
States and no doubt here as well, who want to take ‘a course in socio- 
logy’ and will pursue matters no further. For them a sociologically- 
oriented course on the institutions of their own society would be a 
suitable adjunct to their other studies. I can see little educational value 
in thrusting them into quagmires of ‘culture and personality’. If they are 
Americans, they will learn more about America from the Federalist 
Papers and De Tocqueville than from forced comparisons with the Zuni 
or the Arapesh. If they are British, they have similar, more numerous, 
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lines of escape. (ii) For those students who will specialize in sociology 
more complex treatment is required. Experience suggests that, with 
them, four central areas of debate should be approached quite soon:— 
the meaning(s) of social structure: the nature and limits of the com- 
parative method: the problems of typology: and the psychological 
aspects of social life. These issues will haunt the student for more than 
one ‘course’; there are diverse opinions upon their solution: and they 
have deep roots in the history of social thought. To this there may be 
two objections. Firstly, would not the student thus be distracted from 
the study of his own society? I feel that quite the contrary may be 
expected. Attention to these matters can provoke the student (and the 
teacher) to put questions worth asking about selected geographical 
areas not least that in which he lives. 

Secondly, it may be argued that the problems mentioned are too 
‘stiff’ for students whose historical knowledge is scanty and whose 
philosophical powers fall short of the best. Stated in abstract terms these 
questions may, indeed, be formidable. But when explained with illus- 
trations (such as those provided in some of the books discussed here) 
they can be readily understood. ‘Stiffness’ need not mean obscurity or 
unnecessary abstraction. Of course some students will find the ice- 
breaking process-too rough and will submerge without trace. But they 
need not be too numerous. We cannot in any event cater for their needs 


alone. If we restate what sociology ‘is’ in terms of their minimum needs, 
the subject will disintegrate. Its scientific value rests upon its attention 
to the issues I have outlined; if it loses sight of these issues in a welter of 
detail, it will cease to exist. Its educational value lies in its power to 
develop the mind in a ‘humane discipline’ comparable with any other. 
If it pitches its appeal too low, such an education will be best found 
elsewhere. 


NOTES 


1 The following books are discussed here: 

R. F. Bellamy and others: A Preface to 
the Social Sciences, McGraw Hill Com- 
pany, $6.50. 

S. Chase: The Proper Study of Mankind, 
Phoenix House, 25s. R. Freedman and 
others: Principles of Sociology, Holt. L. 
Broom and P. Selznick: Sociology, Row 
Peterson. A. W. Green: Sociology—An 
analysis of Life in a Modern Society, $6.50. 

2 e.g. L. Woolf: Political Quarterly, 
vol. xxviii, nO. 2, p. 192. 

3 B.F.S., vol. I, no. 3, p. 269. 

4 The Organization Man. 

5 They are quite respectable in more 
than one sense. Mr. Whyte is an editor 
of Fortune Magazine. 

® Principles of Sociology, by R. Freedman 
and others. (I have for convenience 
referred to this book as ‘Freedman’.) 


” For example—the section on norma- 
tive integration would be improved if the 
authors attached less weight to the J 
curve hypothesis—one of those in- 
imitable devices for proving matters 
which are self-evident and in whose 
proof, complete with curves and charts, 
no one is interested. Massive evidence 
is thus paraded for ‘the hypothesis’ that 
strong social disapproval lowers the 
ad of deviant behaviour (pp. 
182-7). 

8 On this century-old quest see Bain, 
Life of 7. S. Mill, pp. 78-9 and M. 
Ginsberg, On the Diversity of Morals, p. 
216. ‘It would be hard to point to any 
generalization so far reached this 
infant science (social psychology) which 
could be taken as a reliable basis for 
sociology.” 
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Archives de Sociologie des Religions. Paris, Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. Twice annually. No. 1, January-June, 1956. 
228 pp. 1800 F. p.a. 

IT Is ALTOGETHER APPROPRIATE that this new journal should emanate from 
France where for so long the sociology of religion has continued to command 
so much more attention than elsewhere in Europe. Articles on religious 
sociology have appeared from time to time in the established journals in 
sociology and psychology, and, in America rather than in England, in the 
more academic theological publications, but it is encouraging to consider 
that this branch of sociology is now well enough established to merit a journal 
of its own. What is more important is that the Archives is emphatically com- 
mitted to a scientific sociological approach, even though some of those 
associated with the enterprise are themselves theologians. The position of the 
journal as articulated by Gabriel Le Bras in an introductory article is that of 
ethical neutrality; its aim, to bring forward valuable articles which might 
otherwise fail to receive attention; to stimulate research; to provide a record 
of published works and articles; to list theses submitted in France within this 
field; and to provide information on the development of this branch of study 
in other countries. Although many of the sponsoring group are themselves 
interested in Catholicism, the journal is by no means restricted in its scope, 
and articles on Buddhism, Islam and African religions are promised for the 
future. 

The first issue provides a comprehensive bibliography of recently published 
writings on the sociology of religion, with a brief description of their con- 
tents. The articles presented strike a balance between the report of empirical 
research, as in the ‘Structure Sociale et Vie Religieuse d’une Paroisse 
Parisienne’ by Jacques Petit—an extremely detailed and thorough investiga- 
tion—and wider problems of a more theoretical nature. The death, in August 
1955, of Joachim Wach, has given occasion for a discussion, principally by 
Joseph Kitagawa and Henri Desroche, of his contribution to the sociology of 
religion, and a re-examination of his typology and the problems arising from 
the underlying ambivalence of Wach’s approach. There is a short but 
stimulating article by Jacques Maitre in which he suggests the use of data on 
the religious press as a fruitful approach to religious phenomena. He urges 
that the content of the religious press, its manifest mission, its actual achieve- 
ment, the personnel of editorial departments, the methods, extent and areas 
of distribution, should, among other factors, be studied, particularly at the 
level of the parish or diocese, to supplement studies of other manifestations 
of religious life. 

An excellent standard of production is achieved in this first number; it is 
well printed, bound and cut. As a journal the Archives should do much to 
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integrate sociological studies in religion, and, if it receives the circulation and 
attention which it deserves, in this country and America, as well as in France, 
it should do much to stimulate research in its field. 

B. R. WILSON 


Polish Immigrants in Britain by JERZY ZUBRZYCKI. Martinus Hijhoff. 1956. 

xix + 219 pp. £1 35. 6d. 

IN ABSOLUTE NUMBERS, though not perhaps proportionately, the influx of 
Poles into Great Britain, which took place during and immediately after the 
war, was the most intensive immigration movement which this country 
experienced. The Polish community here exhibits some unusual traits which 
make it an interesting sociological case. For instance, it is not common for 
political exiles to present a sample of the whole social ladder—not even the 
Jewish exodus from Germany included many peasants and unskilled labour- 
ers. Another peculiar feature is the scarcity of women which is much greater 
than among other groups of refugees or immigrants. This scarcity greatly 
accelerates assimilation and makes it certain that the overwhelming majority 
of the descendants will consider themselves to be British, in spite of the 
political character of the immigration and the continued existence of the 
residual organs of national unity. 

The book under review is a thorough and well-rounded study. After 
sketching the historical background, it describes the circumstances of arrival, 
gives the essential statistical data; then proceeds to discuss the effects of the 
workings of the British governmental and voluntary agencies, and of the 
Polish associations, particularly the Polish Catholic Church and the Polish 
Press; finally it analyses the process of adjustment and the factors affecting it, 
such as personality predispositions, age and life history, mixed marriages, 
naturalization, the characteristically British form of xenophobia and so on. 
There are also useful comparisons with other areas of Polish immigration. 
The book contains no new theoretical ideas, but it provides additional 
evidence on how important is what might be called ‘social racination’. 
Racination might be defined as the feeling of undoubtedly belonging to (and 
being accepted by) a well defined social entity—the opposite of deracination. 
This is related to Durkheim’s anomie which, however, is a characteristic of 
societies and not of individuals; it might be defined as a state of society pro- 
ducing a large number of considerably deracinated individuals. Yet, it must 
be noted that Durkheim’s concept seems to include also another feature 
connected but not identical with this one: namely, the vagueness of pre- 
scriptive norms, and uncertainty and discord concerning their validity. Thus 
it is possible for people to have no doubts as to which group they belong, and 
yet be unsure about what are the proper things to do under various circum- 
stances. The Polish immigrants show both symptoms in varying measure. 
The rate of admission into mental hospitals is 4-42 per thousand of males, 
and 3-76 per thousand of females, whereas the British rate is 0-86 for both 
sexes. Moreover, by comparing various categories of immigrants the writer 
arrives at the conclusion—without being able to give exact numbers—that 
the incidence of mental disorder increases as the isolation becomes more 
acute. The factor of isolation affects adversely even the output in factories. 
The law-breakers too are recruited mostly from among the people who have 
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no roots in either the British or the Polish community, and particularly 
among those who have been uprooted during their formative years. 

The book is well written and (with very few lapses) free from the obfuscatory 
jargon so fashionable nowadays in many quarters. Unavoidably, there are 
aspects which others would like to see discussed but which are not examined: 
such as the outlook on life, the scale of values, double status gradation, 
collective day dreaming, the amazing make-believe of emigré politics and a 
few other matters. But every investigator must stop somewhere, and an 
attempt in those directions would inevitably lead to at least partially im- 
pressionistic treatment of intractable and controversial questions. So far as 
it goes the work is well-nigh impeccable. It can be commended for its 
objectivity, exactitude and scholarship. 

8. ANDRZEJEWSKI 


S.S. Alibi of a Nation 1922-1945 by GERALD REITLINGER. Heinemann. 35s. 


THIs IS AN UNSAVOURY TALE and Mr. Reitlinger has told it with exemplary 
skill and patience. It is for the most part an historical record of the growth of 
the S.S. from the mid-twenties onwards until its final eclipse in the squalor 
of Hitler’s defeat. It is in part also, and inevitably, an assessment of the char- 
acter and career of Heinrich Himmler. Here is the full record of the rise and 
fall of the police chief. Himmler was a fatal mixture of fool, fanatic and crank 
and the S.S. was his instrument (and Hitler’s) for genocide on a fantastic 
scale. The whole story is told against the tortuous background of Germany 
in peace and war. 

Mr. Reitlinger’s sub-title for the book is ‘An Alibi of a Nation’ and he is 
surely right in this. The main feature upon which he insists is the instru- 
mental role of the S.S. The S.S. was never fully ‘A State within a State’. Its 
moral philosophy was fraudulent nonsense. It initiated and created nothing. 
Its main purpose was negative and destructive and this purpose was fostered 
by its leaders. Yet, as Mr. Reitlinger insists, this shameful instrument for 
mass murder did not operate alone, nor could it. It was sustained and assisted 
by broader social forces—notably the pervasive and all important German 
bureaucracy. Mr. Reitlinger has thus written a valuable case study on the 
basis and limits of political terror. 

8. J. GOULD 


The American Community by BLAINE E. MERCER. New York, Random House, 

1956. xv + 304 pp. $3.75. 

ALTHOUGH PROFESSOR MERCER’S BOOK has the word ‘community’ in its title, 
it is really a study of American society and culture. The national character 
of Americans, the nature of the class system in the United States and the 
structure and values of the basic social institutions in America are among the 
topics discussed. These aspects of American society are analysed in terms of 
the ‘structure-function’ approach, that type of social theory whose leading 
expositors are Parsons and Merton. 

Any group of intellectuals or professional sociologists will probably find 
The American Community rather dull, but—then this is not the reading public 
to which the book is addressed. It was obviously written for an audience 
made up mostly of college and university students in the United States who 
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will use it as a textbook for a course of lectures on ‘the community in America’. 
In terms of the needs of this public, what are the virtues and the shortcomings 
of Professor’ Mercer’s book? Be 

The leading ideas and concepts are clearly stated and their presentation is 
well organized. The author’s discussion is sophisticated; that is to say, he is 
familiar with the best theory and research that can be used to analyse 
American society and he makes these materials available in an easy fashion 
to the student. 

Sophistication is an important virtue of a book which purports to be con- 
cerned with the community in America. Most texts in the field, like the 
majority of courses on the community, are oriented to the consideration of 
‘social problems’ and the advantages of ‘social work’. This orientation stems 
from the fact that courses on the community were introduced into the 
sociology curriculum when social reform, the urban-rural struggle and such 
problems as the assimilation of immigrants were the dominant interests of 
American sociologists. The dilemma which these courses now face is how to 
create a sympathy for the issues raised by these interests at the same time that 
they take advantage of the newer outlook of American sociology, which is 
‘scientific’ rather than ‘reformist’. Professor Mercer has done a good job of 
solving this dilemma. 

When it is read as a textbook, The American Community is not pretentious. 
How often do we come upon the text which tries—although, naturally, it can 
never succeed in this attempt—to tell the student all that there is to know 
about a subject. Professor Mercer is sufficiently wise to have written an 


introduction to his subject. It is likely that having learned about American 

society in the careful and sensible manner of this book, the intelligent student 

will be encouraged to examine for himself the original researches in the field. 
ROBERT GUTMAN 


Planned Migration—The Social Determinants of the Dutch-Canadian Movement by 
WILLIAM PETERSEN. University of California Publications in Sociology and 
Social Institutions, vol. 2, 1955. 273 pp. $3.50. 

Migrations provoquées et problémes sociaux de mobilité ouvriere. Travaux de 
L’Institut de Sociologie de la Faculte de Droit de Liege, v. LIEGE, 1956. 
viii + 112 pp. 

Migration and Mental Disease. A study of First Admission to Hospitals for Mental 
Disease by BENJAMIN MALZBERG and EVERETT 8. LEE. New, York, 1939-1941. 
New York Social Science Research Council, 1956. 141 pp. 

PETERSEN’S STUDY DEALS mainly with the problem of efficiency of so-called 

‘planned migration’, a type of migration that has come greatly into vogue 

in the post-war period. As an example of such migration he analyses the 

Dutch migration into Canada—a movement which was sponsored by the 

Dutch government and public bodies on the one hand and has been en- 

couraged and regulated by the Canadian government on the other. The 

Dutch have encouraged it so as to solve their problems of over-population 

while the Canadians hoped to benefit in the solution of their problems of 

under-population and economic development. In a way, this movement could 
be considered as one of the best examples of rational planning in the field of 
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population. Petersen shows that this rational aura is largely an optical 
illusion and that both the motives for migration and for its encouragement by 
the Dutch and the reception of the immigrants by the Canadians have been 
mostly influenced by various social values, prejudices, etc., which did not 
necessarily help in the solutions of the problems of over-population in Hol- 
land or economic development in Canada. 

He indicates that perhaps the belief in planning itself is but an escape from 
facing some of the real problems—as for instance; the problem of birth- 
control in the Netherlands where there exists a continuous competition 
between the Catholics and the Protestant groups as to which will outnumber 
the other. 

Petersen’s analysis in this respect is quite convincing but he does not deal 
systematically enough with the social process of migration and absorption of 
the new immigrants in Canada and does not try to evaluate even the limited 
contribution that such planned migration can make, if the planners take into 
account social and psychological problems. 

The study by the Sociological Institute at Liege deals exactly with some 
such problems, especially with problems of labour mobility and migrations 
related to problems of the European Coal Iron Community. 

The study by Malzberg and Lee is a careful analysis of some of the 
statistical data on the incidence of mental disease among migrants as com- 
pared to non-migrants, which shows that the higher incidence among 
migrants should be very carefully assessed. 

S. N. EISENSTADT 


Cohort Fertility: Native White Women in the United States by P. K. WHELPTON. 

Princeton University Press, 1954. xxv + 492 pp. £2 8s. 

CoHoRT ANALysIs is the name given by demographers to the method of 
studying the experience of a group of persons born in the same-year (a birth 
cohort), or married in the same year (a marriage cohort). Recent researches 
suggest that in the study of human fertility, the analysis of the experience of 
a cohort of women is likely to lead to a better understanding of variations in 
fertility over time than a study of annual variations in births, and to provide 
a better basis for framing reasonable assumptions in making population 
projections. 

In this book Professor Whelpton accomplishes two tasks. He gives an 
exposition of the method of cohort analysis and shows how fertility rates 
which are specific by age of woman and by order of birth may be constructed 
for a cohort. Secondly, he undertakes the monumental task of computing co- 
hort fertility rates for all native white women in the United States who bore 
children between 1920 and 1949. The labour involved must have been pro- 
digious: the fertility and mortality experience of women born between 1875 
and 1933 had to be examined, and a great many difficulties caused by the 
inadequacy and incomparability of the statistics to be overcome. But the 
results make it possible to trace the pattern of family building of the cohorts 
under discussion. Women born between 1875 and 1933 are tabulated by the 
total number of children they had borne by the beginning of each calendar 
year from 1920 to 1949. From these basic data a variety of fertility rates may 
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be computed which make possible an examination of different aspects of 
American fertility. In particular, the influence of parity order on fertility can 
be investigated. 

Professor Whelpton’s detailed analysis is likely to remain unsurpassed and 
it would be impertinent to try and criticize his computations which are fully 
explained in the text and appendices to his book. There is, however, a general 
point which may be made. The inadequacy of American marriage statistics 
forced Whelpton to leave marriage out of account in his main analysis and 
compelled him to work with birth cohorts, rather than with marriage 
cohorts. It can be argued, however, that in the analysis of fertility, marriage 
cohorts are in a sense more fundamental than birth cohorts. The bulk of 
childbearing is done by recently married women and their reproductive 
patterns are likely to be influenced more by conditions prevailing at the time 
of their marriage than by their age. And, although the importance of age at 
marriage on fertility has declined with the spread of the small family system, 
changes in marriage age may have considerable temporary influences on 
cohort fertility which are not shown in Whelpton’s tables. In an analysis of 
cohort fertility, it is highly desirable that nuptiality should explicitly be taken 
into account. Professor Whelpton may have been forced to ignore this factor 
by the limitations imposed by his basic data. 

The conclusions reached are necessarily somewhat tentative. The phenom- 
enon which emerges most clearly is the diminution of high-order births, 
which is continuing. But, the position in 1949 was still too confused to judge 
whether the post-war increase in American fertility was a permanent phenom- 
enon or merely a temporary interruption of a downward trend. 

E. GREBENIK 


Population Growth and Levels of Consumption with special reference to Countries in 

Asia by HORACE BELSHAW. Allen and Unwin, 1956. xxix + 223 pp. £1 5s. 
‘THE DEMOGRAPHIC DILEMMA Of the countries of South-East Asia is well known. 
Recent developments in medicine and public health have led to a reduction 
in mortality without affecting fertility, except in Japan. The rate of popula- 
tion growth is therefore increasing, and population is pressing on means of 
subsistence. The situation, foreseen by Malthus, has arisen and the question 
is whether the Malthusian consequences of rising death rates can be avoided. 

This is the problem that Professor Belshaw discusses. He brings to it a well- 
developed analytical apparatus coupled with an insight into the sociological 
problems of underdeveloped economies. He is clear that the rate of population 
growth will have to be reduced and he naturally prefers thatthis should be 
accomplished by reducing fertility rather than by raising mortality. In- 
dustrialization and urbanization are necessary, though not sufficient pre- 
requisites for success. But how is industrialization to be accomplished? What 
are the main obstacles, economic and social, which will be met? What kind 
of industries should be helped? What are the respective functions of govern- 
ment and private entrepreneurs in this transition? 

All these questions are discussed in this book, and tentative answers are 
given to some of them. The discussion is always interesting and stimulating 
and is illustrated from the author’s experience in technical assistance admin- 
istration in that area. The difficulties are not glossed over, and the formidable 
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complexity of the problems is set out. Professor Belshaw does not say whether 
he believes that the transition can be sufficiently rapid to avoid the Mal- 
thusian consequences; it is clear that analyses like his will be most valuable 
in the struggle against them. 

E. GREBENIK 


Contribution 2 l'étude des professions universitaires: Les ingéneurs en 1955 by G. ADNET 
and p. MINON, and La profession des Docteurs en droit sortis de ’ Université de 
Liége de 1899 4 1949 by L. DERWA. Travaux de I’Institut de Sociologie de la 
Faculté de droit de Liége, No. 7. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1956. viii + 60 pp. 
80 B.Fr. 

IN 1954 THE INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE at Liége published a study of doctors, 
dentists and pharmacists, and has now followed it with two further studies of 
professional men. The first of these is a rather uninspired statistical analysis 
of 10,092 engineers who were members of the Fédération Royale des Associa- 
tions Belges d’Ingéneurs (F.A.B.I.) on the 1st January, 1955. Details are 
provided of the numbers of them who are members of the seven ‘colleges’ 
federated to form the F.A.B.I., of the universities they attended, of their 
classification by date of obtaining their qualification, of their professional 
speciality, of the number and type of other qualifications they have obtained, 
agd of their place of residence. The study also attempts to relate these 
different facts to one another; and is able to show, for example, that amongst 
those qualifying in 1945-54 there were a larger proportion in mechanical- 
electrical, metallurgical and chemical engineering and a smaller proportion 
in mining than was the case amongst those qualifying before 1914. Similarly 
it is possible to show that the concentration of certain types of engineer in 
certain regions of Belgium is associated with the kind of profession they fol- 
low, so that most of the mining engineers are found to be living in the coal- 
mining areas of Hainaut, Liége and Limbourg. It would indeed be difficult 
to find a more perfect example of what happens when a mass of statistical 
data is assembled in tabular form without any very clear idea of the purpose 
it is to serve. : 

M. Derwa, on the other hand, at least begins his inquiry with an explicit 
problem: What has become of doctors of law leaving the University of Liége 
between 1899 and 1949?, and what is their profession today? Strictly speak- 
ing, however, he answers only the second of these two questions. 

Of thoses till alive in 1951, 63 per cent were members of the legal profession 
proper, 6 per cent were occupied in an advisory capacity as legal, social or 
economic ‘consultants’ with a private firm, and 31 per cent were occupied in 
administration, business and other non-legal pursuits. Nearly half of the 
doctors of law in the non-legal occupations, moreover, had started their 
careers at the bar and only subsequently had abandoned them for their 
present occupation. M. Derwa also provides tables showing variations year 
by year, from which it is apparent that employment with private firms in an 
advisory capacity has become particularly marked since 1940, as has emigra- 
tion to the Congo; but as with the study of engineers the treatment is 
statistical throughout and no attempt is made to ‘explain’ the facts presented. 

It is, therefore, difficult to decide in what way these studies are intended 
to be regarded as a contribution to the sociological study of the professions. 
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Certainly the Institut de Sociologie has not made itself clear on this point and 
so far has published only statistical material which may or may not serve 
towards this end. It is to be hoped that in its next study it will make the 
specifically sociological content comprehensible. 


J. A. BANKS 


An Experiment with Supervisory Training by JOHN D. HANDYSIDE. National 

Institute of Industrial Psychology, 1956. 48 pp. 2s. 6d. 

THE URGE TO CHECK RESULTS is a proper part of the make-up of a scientist, 
and the heavy sales pressure behind many supervisory training programmes 
no doubt intensifies the psychologist’s desire to prove the worth of the goods 
he helps to manufacture. 

In An Experiment with Supervisory Training, Mr. Handyside, now an Assistant 
Director of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, sets out to 
establish scientifically the effectiveness of a supervisory training scheme which 
he introduced into a company in which no formal training had previously 
taken place. At the end of the experiment his general conclusion was that 
though there was an increase in productivity in the group concerned this 
could not be shown to be directly the result of the training programme; that 
the training did not affect the supervisors’ behaviour on the job to any notice- 
able degree; and that no evidence to support the value of the course could be 
obtained from figures of absence and lateness or of labour turnover and 
stability among the employees for whom the supervisors were responsible. 

In considering the importance of the report it is necessary first to examine 
the facts on which these somewhat negative conclusions are based. Insofar 
as Mr. Handyside looked to indices of labour turnover and stability, absence, 
lateness, or even of production, it is not in the least surprising that there is 
little positive evidence. In the normal working of a factory department it is 
only the rarest good fortune that makes it possible to isolate the factors which 
affect these figures so that the influence of any one factor can be scientifically 
tested. Apart from these indices Mr. Handyside relied heavily on the use of 
questionnaires to reveal how supervisors felt about their jobs, and what views 
they held as to how a supervisor should behave. The National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology has very great experience in the use of such question- 
naires, and it must be accepted that no other method was practicable, but it 
remains hard to believe that the answers to the questions provide a true 
picture of the supervisors’ ideas and attitudes. On the face of it, it must be 
extremely difficult to be certain that they have said what they really think, 
not what they think they ought to think. 

It is not however only on questions of method that this report raises doubts. 
Unless no course is of any use at all, then one of the most important factors 
must be the appropriateness and quality of the particular course in question, 
and it is pertinent to ask whether the nature of this course was such that there 
was a reasonable expectation it would achieve its purpose. The aim was not 
unambitious in that it included an increase in knowledge of the firm and of 
its various departments; an increase in skill in dealing with human relations 
problems, and an ‘alteration in attitudes’. The teaching method for this 
heavy programme was the non-directive discussion group, a method which, 
whatever other considerable virtues it may have, does not make it easy to 
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force the pace. We are told that the second attitude survey was taken after 
fourteen sessions of one and a quarter hours. A good deal of fairly complicated 
information can no doubt be absorbed in this time, but—conversions and 
shock-treatment apart—what educationalist, psychiatrist or priest would 
expect to see a real change of attitude in a matter of seventeen and a half 
hours? 

Despite these criticisms, this was a courageous investigation which needed 
to be done, even though the result was probably bound to be inconclusive. 
It will stimulate a more critical approach to the development of supervisory 
training schemes, and it is unlikely to discourage worthwhile experiments in 
education and training in industry, since few people will fall into the trap of 
concluding that an educational programme is valueless until i itc can be proved 
statistically to be valuable. 

NANCY SEEAR 


Bwamba: A Structural-Functional Analysis of a Patrilineal Society by £. H. WINTER. 
The Makerere East African Institute of Social Research. n.d. x + 264 pp. 
30s. 

THE AMBA ARE A SMALL TRIBE in the extreme west of Uganda, on the slopes 
of Ruwenzori. In the characteristics of their segmentary lineage system they 
resemble the Tallensi rather than the Nuer; whether they are even more like 
peoples geographically nearer to them we are not told. Some of them legalize 
marriage by a payment of goats or cash; others exchange sisters. The elders 
arbitrate disputes and sometimes actually intervene in fighting, but although 
they cannot enforce the payment of compensation, it seems that injured 
persons, perhaps in deference to the pax Britannica, do not seize it for them- 
selves. They have an extensive corpus of witch-lore. 

The general impression given by Dr. Winter’s treatment is that he found 
the Amba exactly what he expected. Undoubtedly the shock of recognition 
with which the novice field-worker discovers that Africans really are like that 
is a great experience; and it is most gratifying for the older generation to find 
that their hypotheses are confirmed by studies in new fields. But one cannot 
help wishing that Dr. Winter had found some new problem somewhere. 
Marriage by exchange has been described by everyone who has mentioned 
it for the last twenty years as a disappearing institution, and it has not pre- 
viously been observed anywhere in East Africa. It would be too much to 
expect Dr. Winter to tell us how such a rigid system could ever operate in 
practice, since he does tell us that there has been a general move towards the 
more flexible payment of bride-price; but he might have considered it worthy 
of something more than incidental reference. 

He tells us that women, ‘of course’, may be parties to a case before the 
elders. If he really means that they do not have to be formally represented by 
a male sponsor, this is not only unique, but remarkable in view of his repre- 
sentation of them in the discussion of marriage as pure chattels. 

Dr. Winter is well provided with terminology, but it does not help him to 
be precise. He tells us that witchcraft is a system, public opinion a device, 
that the Amba worry about whether people are willing to ‘aid the integration 
of the group’, and that craftsmen are not ‘organized upon a village basis’. He 
rejects what he explicitly recognizes to be now the standard division of doers 
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of harmful magic into sorcerers and witches, and then distinguishes between 
‘real witches’ and other witches. 

This is a disappointing book. og ee 
The Yao Village by J. c. MrTcHELL. Manchester University Press for the 

Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1956. xviii + 235 pp. 30s. 

THIs BOOK IS AN EXAMPLE of the interesting results that can be obtained by 
a combination of demographic statistics with a sense of sociological relevance. 
The village is for the Yao, as for so many African and other small-scale 
societies, the point where kinship and political authority meet. The claim 
that this is the first study of ‘the position of the village as such in the social 
structure’ seems at first sight rather staggering, but perhaps its force lies in 
those blessed words ‘as such’. No study either of political or kinship organiza- 
tion can ignore the village, but it is true that it is unusual to take the village 
as the point of entry to both. But the very completeness and clarity of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s material throw doubt on his assertion that the total popula- 
tion of the Yao village can be treated as a social group. 

A Yao village is in principle the home of a matrilineal descent group. Its 
name is that of its founder, and it keeps this although the village site may be 
moved. The relationships between the founders are remembered, and their 
successors are linked by the same ‘perpetual kinship’, though of course their 
genealogical connection grows continually more remote. 

Villages, in the person of their headmen, compete for symbols of prestige 
—the right to hold initiation ceremonies and to wear a scarlet headband, 
conferred by the chief, and the ‘book’, or taxpayers’ register, conferred by the 
District Commissioner on the chief’s recommendation. It is not shown that 
the village as a body takes part in this competition. 

Professor Mitchell divides the population into the aborigines, the Yao 
invaders who conquered these before the British occupation, and the new- 
comers who entered the area later. The greater size and prestige of the in- 
vader villages, and particularly their success in obtaining administrative 
recognition, emerge very clearly from his statistics. 

Up to quite a late point in the book his presentation—quite legitimately 
for his purpose—leads us to suppose that at last we have found a society . 
where the village really does consist simply of a descent group with their 
spouses. But then we find that cognates and affines, and their cognates and 
affines, are as likely to be met with in a Yao as in a Nuer village, and that 
the matrilineages round which the group is built are linked by patrilateral 
ties. 

The description of the process of fission within the matrilineage, and the 
accusations of witchcraft which accompany and precipitate this, is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book. 

L. P. MAIR 
The Negro Family in British Guiana: Family Structure and Social Status in the 

Villages by RAYMOND T. SMITH. Routledge and Kegan Paul. London, 1956. 

xvi + 282 pp. £1 8s. 

THE MAIN CONCERN OF THIS BOOK is to describe and analyse the family pattern 
of three Negro villages in the coastal area of British Guiana. In these villages 
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there can be found the type of family which centres round the mother and 
child and in which the father seems to play only a peripheral role. As is well 
known, this type of family has been found in other places also, both in the 
Caribbean and among the American Negroes at the plantation and im- 
mediate post-plantation stage in Latin America. Many explanations—in 
terms of history, cultural traits, etc.—have been offered to account for the 
existence of this type of family. They all seem inadequate and the author 
endeavours to propose an explanation in terms of structural analysis of social 
groups. His main hypothesis can be summed up in his own words: 


We maintain that the matri-focal system of domestic relations and household 
groupings, in the villages we have studied, can be regarded as the obverse of the 
marginal nature of the husband-father réle. We further argue that there is a correla- 
tion between the nature of the husband-father réle and the réle of men in the economic 
system and in the system of social stratification in the total Guianese society. Men, in 
their réle of husband-father, are placed in a position whether neither their social 
status nor their access to, and command of economic resources are of major import- 
ance in the functioning of the household group at certain stages of its development (p. 221). 


The hypothesis itself seems very plausible and is documented by a wealth of 
data and illustrations in which the usual anthropological type of field-work 
data are connected with more systematic statistical analysis. 

But the contribution, and especially the implications, of the book go beyond 
its successful explanation of one type of family structure. This book demon- 
strates some of the problems of application of anthropological analysis to 
relatively complex societies. While the book deals with one of the standard 
problems of anthropological analysis—family and kinship, the society with 
which it is concerned is not predominantly kinship oriented and dominated. 
The successful analysis of the kinship and family structure of such a complex 
society is achieved here by a combination of traditional anthropological 
structural concepts with other types of concepts, such as status and status 
aspirations, occupational stratification, etc. While these concepts also stem 
from the same general body of social theory they have been usually employed 
more by sociologists than by anthropologists. The fruitful combination of 
these two types of concepts in this work—even if some of these concepts are 
not used in the most fruitful way—attests to the importance of such co-opera- 
tion and to the fact that the differences between the two disciplines are more 
problems of tradition and methods than of basic theoretical approaches. The 
fruitfulness of such co-operation becomes especially evident in the attempts 
for comparative notes and analyses which are to be found in the last chapter 
of the book. While these attempts are as yet only tentative, they clearly 
indicate the importance and possibility for comparative studies as a central 
meeting point between anthropological and sociological studies. 

: 8. N. EISENSTADT 


The Western Educated Man in India by JOHN USEEM and RUGH HILL USEEM. A 
Study in Social Réles and Influence. New York, The Dryden Press, 1955. 
238 pp. $3.00. 

FoR QUITE A LONG PERIOD some of the naive basic assumptions of technical 

assistance programmes for so-called underdeveloped countries were taken for 
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granted and went unchallenged. They stemmed, to a large extent, from the 
nineteenth-century beliefs in progress and the benevolence of technical know- 
ledge and ‘advance. With the growth of experience in the implementation of 
such various, programmes—the importance of social and cultural problems 
and of the social channels of transmission of such knowledge, and the 
difficulties arising out of the lack of proper understanding of such conditions 
and channels, became more apparent. The present book is a contribution to 
the study of such problems and difficulties. It deals with the Western educated 
Indians and with the problems of their absorption in the Indian society and 
of utilization of their skills in the Indian economy. It analyses the impact of 
the Western education on the social perspective and attitudes of these people, 
the attitudes of various groups and organization within Indian society towards 
them and the conditions which make for maximum utilization of their skills. 
Special emphasis is laid on the problems of absorption in family-owned con- 
cerns, in the growing governmental bureaucracies and in academic institu- 
tions. While there is little that is new in the book, the over-all picture is very 
sensibly and sensitively presented. Some of the practical recommendations 
are very important—such as the emphasis that much more benefit can be 
derived from concentrating the people with modern skills in a few strategic 
places and organizations rather than scattering them throughout the whole 
economy. Another very sensible recommendation is that the work of the 
various agencies and foundations which provide fellowships does not end 
with the incumbents’ return to their places of origin, but should also extend 
to the provision of adequate facilities and contacts at home. Within the con- 
text of these problems, this book is very useful. It does not deal, however, 
with the broader and deeper problems of the relations between Western 
culture and the new Indian culture and society and the relations of the 
Western educated elite to the more indigenous ones. 
8. N. EISENSTADT 


Marriage, Authority, and Final Causes, A Study of Unilateral Cross-Cousin Marriage 
by GEORGE C. HOMANS and DAVID M. SCHNEIDER. Glencoe, The Free Press, 
1955- 64 pp. $2. 

My MOTHER’S BROTHER having long stood at the centre of the anthropologist’s 

attention, it is not surprising that my occasional inclination to marry his 

daughter should arouse technical interest. The work of Lévi-Strauss, Leach, 
and J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong has explored in recent years some aspects of 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage. The new contribution by Professors 

Homans and Schneider starts from a courteous criticism of Lévi-Strauss’s 

view that this form of preferential marriage is somehow better for society as 

a whole, and proceeds to argue that, when a single form of cross-cousin mar- 

riage is permitted, the preference for my mother’s brother’s daughter springs 

from the jural authority exercised over me by my father and from the correla- 
tive sentimentality of my relationship with my mother’s brother. When my 
maternal uncle enjoys the jural authority and my father is the tender figure, 
then my society will prefer me to marry the daughter of my father’s sister. 

A cross-cultural statistical investigation 24 la Murdock appears to bear out 

the thesis. 

Sociologists may well ask how many men in fact marry their maternal 
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uncles’ daughters and whether variations in the exercise of paternal and 
avuncular authority can be shown to influence rates of cross-cousin marriage, 
Whether anthropologists like this little book will depend partly on their view 
of the role to be ascribed to ‘interpersonal relations’ in the analysis of 
structural questions. But even if one has doubts about the book’s method and 
conclusions one can read it with pleasure, reflecting that, after all, boldness 
and simplicity in sociological writing are not incompatible with scholarship. 
MAURICE FREEDMAN 


Ten Patients and an Almoner by FLORA BECK. Allen and Unwin, 1956. 12s. 6d. 


Tus BOOK, according to the foreword by Dr. L. J. Witts, is an exposition of 
the work of an almoner, and in his view, is not only interesting reading, but 
may well provoke surprise and even opposition. The first part of this judg- 
ment is true enough; the book is interesting, the cases discussed are well 
varied to show different types and the course of events is well described. But 
it seems unlikely that opposition or even surprise will be aroused, except, just 
possibly, in some rather conservative members of the medical profession. To 
the general reader, who though reasonably intelligent is unacquainted with 
the inner mysteries of medical social work, the functions of an almoner as 
described here seem very useful, but rather limited. 

The book deals with the period of the nineteen-forties; it is thus more than 
ten years out of date, and what is still more important, these ten years cover 
the coming into force of the National Health Service and of the social security 
legislation. The author admits this, but dismisses it rather airily by saying 
that the human problems of illness were the same then as they are today, and 
the kind of work described has been continued and developed. In fact, how- 
ever, the situation has very considerably changed; not only have the eco- 
nomic circumstances of sick people improved—though not so much so as is 
sometimes believed—but their attitudes towards the public social services 
have radically altered, chiefly through the substitution of national assistance 
for public assistance, and this change of attitude has considerably affected 
the ‘human problems of illness’. 

The ordinary reader and certainly the sociologist will probably be more 
interested in the respective fields of work of the doctor and the almoner in 
regard to the social aspects of illness. This subject arises in most of the case 
studies but is actually discussed in the last chapter, when two doctors and 
two almoners talk over their work. Medical social work it is pointed out, is 
different from other forms of social case work, the medical view comes first; 
and in dealing with social problems involving contact with the patient, as in 
any projected case work, the doctor has the final word as to whether it shall 
or shall not be undertaken. This is no doubt inevitable, but it seems to put 
severe limits to the work of the almoner. 

The things that most worry the majority of sick people are those connected 
with the diagnosis and prognosis of their illness—how long it is likely to last, 
whether their job will be kept open, the likelihood of complete or partial 
recovery, the effect of their illness upon their family—and this effect must 
vary with the nature and duration of incapacity. But these seem to be the 
very problems with which the almoner cannot deal or at any rate only within 
strict limits and by permission of the doctor, 
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There are of course a variety of questions upon which advice and assistance 
can usefully be given and a good many of these are described in Ten Patients 
and an Alinoner. But the advent of the Welfare State, higher wages and full 
employment have made some of them less urgent and worrying to the patient 
and his family than was the case ten years ago. Moreover, in the new model 
of social case work, problems of economic need, information about social 
services and the provision of material aid are out of date and rather deprecat- 
ingly regarded. The role of the social worker is primarily in the somewhat 
undefined field of personal relationships and social maladjustment. The 
difficulties connected with sickness, particularly sudden and unforeseen sick- 
ness, certainly affect personal relationships, but it would appear that the 
almoner’s power of help here is restricted. 

For the rest, the cases described show the usefulness and indeed necessity 
for a friendly and intelligent helper. But the advice given and the comments 
made—even those made by the Head Almoner who appears as a paragon of 
wisdom and knowledge of human nature—while full of common sense and 
helpful as far as they go, do not go very deep. They are possibly none the 
worse for that; but the layman is unlikely to be entirely convinced that the 
long, extensive and varied training demanded for an almoner is really 
necessary for the kind of service described in this book. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


Break Down the Walls! .by JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN. Victor Gollancz, 1955. 

286 pp. 15s. 
ACCORDING TO THE AUTHOR’S FOREWORD, this book is ‘the story of America’s 
prisons . . . from a particular case—the Jackson riot—it moves to the general 
sickness that affects our prisons. In the end, it proposes a cure.’ As prisons 
outside the United States are not particularly healthy either, any book that 
proposes a cure can be sure of a large and interested international public, and 
Mr. Martin’s very painstaking and conscientious account is well worth read- 
ing. True, much of his book is journalistic rather than scientific, and his 
inquiries and reading do not seem to have taken him beyond the frontiers of 
U.S.A., but of conditions within the States he knows much more than most 
of his colleagues. True, for a man who is so research-minded his chapter on 
the causes of crime is far too scrappy, and he is perhaps unduly disdainful of 
the work of prison psychologists and sociologists and too easily impressed by 
the firm bearing of the old-type disciplinarian warden, but his account of the 
dynamics of the Jackson riot, the factors leading to it, and its principal actors 
is fascinating and probably the best description of a prison riot so far written. 

Mr. Martin’s real difficulties begin of course at the end when he has to 
look around for a solution. ‘Break down the Walls!’ is admirable as a slogan, 
but we have heard it before. We all know—and American prison administra- 
tors are certainly no exception—what is wrong with present-day prisons and 
that a good many of those old walls could be broken down without any risk 
to society and replaced by open prisons, probation and the like. But we also 
realize, as the author does, that this cannot be achieved overnight, and we 
have to face the question of what to do in the transitional period. Prisons, the 
author repeats again and again, can rehabilitate nobody, but there are some, 
though not many, criminals who—he admits—are too dangerous to be left at 
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large. For them he recommends farms or prison camps, and some risks have 
of course to be taken; super-security prisons of the Alcatraz type or even their 
much watered-down counterparts in other countries should no longer be 
tolerated. In running those prisons that will still be needed there is practically 
no place in the author’s programme for the, he thinks, out-moded idea of 
‘rehabilitation’; all we should aim at is better classification. Most of the 
recommendations on Mr. Martin’s list are more or less universally accepted 
and, in any case, far from original. Worth mentioning, however, is his almost 
passionate plea for more and better criminological research in the grand 
manner, done by some sort of privately endowed Super-Institute of Crimino- 
logy. Criminologists will be grateful to the author for his faith and enthusiasm, 
but will they not also be a bit frightened? 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 


A Dutch Community by 1. GADouREK. Netherlands Institute of Preventive 
Medicine (Leiden: H. E. Stenfort Kroese N.V.), 1956. xvi + 556 pp. 
(Price not known.) 


Dr. GADOUREK is a young refugee sociologist from Czechoslovakia who soon 
after immigrating was entrusted by the Netherlands Institute of Preventive 
Medicine with the task of studying the social and cultural fabric of the large 
village of Sassenheim near Leiden, which is changing from a rural to a 
mixed economy. 

The result is a very ambitious volume. The institutions and customs of the 
people of Sassenheim provided rich ethnographic material to the newcomer, 
who: proceeded to a special interviewing programme to supplement the 
things that he saw for himself and the facts that he derived from official 
sources. The main interview study covered a small representative sample of 
404 adults. The findings give reasonably interesting data on local living and 
working habits and aspirations and a general appraisal of the social cohesion 
of the community. 

Much more important, however, is the second half of the book which 
moves to an altogether higher conceptual and analytic plane. Here the 
material is organized to reveal the causal interrelationships between culture, 
society and personality, and these are tested by exceptionally rigorous mathe- 
matical treatment which not only establishes the significant correlations but 
also sets out to discard spurious explanations by isolating intervening 
variables. Finally the author takes his mass of information and attempts 
with it to depict the features of social structure and social processes. This 
last section was perhaps the most difficult for the author whose creative con- 
clusions are diluted by the many self-evident facts (such as that the less 
educated read fewer books) that a comprehensive analysis of this kind throws 
up, but there remains much that is fresh and full of hints for other research 
workers, and the author’s commentary demonstrates the thought and 
scholarship that have gone into his work. The sponsors of this project are to 
be congratulated on their broad and cultural interpretation of the scope of 
preventive medicine and on the successful outcome of their project. 

JOHN MADGE 
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The Failures of Economics. siONEY SCHOEFFLER. Harvard University Press, 

1955- 254 PP. 38s. 

Economic forecasts have an unpleasant habit of turning out wrong, and 
economists as well as everybody else are naturally concerned. Mr. Schoeffler, 
Professor of Economics at Massachusetts, has set himself the task of finding 
out not why some forecasts—notably those predicting a depression in the 
U.S.A. immediately after the war—have been so wide of the mark, but 
whether forecasts in the social sciences are at all possible. There are many 
‘artificialities’ which invalidate models: artificial closure, for instance, which 
declares a system to be determined from within when in fact there are 
strong forces at work from outside, artificial factorization which occurs when 
time series are broken up into spurious cyclical and other components, 
artificial fixation which denotes the pretence that things like preference maps 
have any persistence over time, and many others. The author’s critique, 
while somewhat sweeping, is often too near the bone for comfort. He 
examines models of many varieties, mathematical, econometric, historical, 
and none of them come out well. His main contention is that even the best 
models suffer from being based on ‘assumptions’ and not on ‘laws’. What is 
one to make of this distinction? The only way in which one can establish 
scientific laws is to make assumptions and then to test them. Certainly, until 
we know a great deal more in all the social disciplines our hypotheses will 
be poor and frequently untestable: we don’t know any relations which we 
can accept as invariant over time. Most of our reasoning is of the form ‘If 
certain relations hold in the future as they apparently did in the past the 
consequences will be these’. Of course, if during the period of observation 
some ‘important’ variables have remained constant but are likely to change 
during the prediction period our predictions will be falsified. 

Where do we go from here? Mr. Schoeffler bars the easy way out which 
consists in exercising judgment and in relying on experience, since they 
too are based on an implicit belief in discoverable invariance of a particularly 
simple nature. Equally, an attempt to confine economics to ‘explanation’ 
without attempting ‘prediction’ is shown to be illogical: if you can explain 
the past in a valid manner, i.e. by reference to permanent laws, you can 
equally well use such laws to predict, at least within well-defined limits of 
probability. That is, the possibility of explanation implies that of prediction. 

Some economists may be encouraged to abdicate altogether, to abandon 
all hope of making economics into a coherent logical (and hence practical) 
science. If one were to judge by the author’s attempt at building a ‘model 
of prediction’ then the task of economists would be impossible indeed. My 
own guess is that economists had better be more modest: there are many 
jobs that economists can do better than other people, jobs that cannot be 
done with a complete guarantee of success but in which even a small decrease 
in the rate of failure will be worthwhile. If we are not trying for the heaven 
of perfection we may escape the hell of impotence—that is the short-term 
answer. Later, fortified by partial success we shall be better able to decide 
what is to remain for ever impossible and in which direction to attack what 
is merely difficult. Meanwhile, we should be grateful to Mr. Schoeffler for 
looking after the casualties. 

G. MORTON 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Impact of Change. The Acton Society Trust. 54 pp. 45. 


THis IS THE SECOND in the series of blue-backed studies of hospital organiza- 
tion and administration under the National Health Service. It deals with the 
impact of the new Service on three hospitals; of which two are general 
hospitals and the third is a mental hospital. The Report concentrates on the 
changing authority, responsibilities and status of the three chief officers, the 
heads of the medical, nursing and administrative services. With the strict 
hierarchy and strong professionalism of the hospital world, actual change has 
dragged behind formal change. This is a fascinating study of how people 
react when they believe their status is challenged. 


Scripta Hierosolymitana. Publications of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
volume III. Studies in Economics and Social Sciences edited on behalf of 
the Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and Social Sciences by Roberto 
Bachi. Jerusalem, 1956. vi + 396 pp. Paper covers. 

OF THE FOURTEEN PAPERS which come to us from Jerusalem (Israel side, as 
the newspapers say) only three are sociological in the narrowest sense; but 
these three contributions along with several of the others—economic, demo- 
graphic, historical, and political—present a very interesting sample of the 
social sciences in Israel. We should be extremely grateful that the writers 
took the trouble to set their work before us in English. The papers as a whole 
and by themselves suggest that the Kaplan School is fulfilling the dual 
academic task of pursuing universal and theoretical questions and analysing 
important problems in its own society. 

The three sociologists, Drs. S. N. Eisenstadt, Y. Talmon-Garber, and J. 
Ben-David, deal respectively with voluntary associations, social differentia- 
tion in collective settlements, and the professions. Their writing appears at 
times to sag under the strain of ‘sociological’ language, and they offer us 
instruction and enlightenment when, with a lighter touch, they might have 
added a little extra pleasure. Readers of Dr. J. Katz’s interesting paper on 
‘The Concept of Social History . . .’ may find that their eyes tarry at a foot- 
note on p. 303 which declares that ‘In the curriculum for sociology as taught 
in the universities, social history serves as an antidote to the “disease of 
abstraction” which afflicts general sociology.’ The remedy for the disease is, 
of course, not only social history but straightforward descriptive sociology. 
Perhaps later Scripta Hierosolymitana will anticipate the work of future social 
historians by giving us detailed accounts of what society in Israel is like circa 
1956? 

M. F. 
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The International Library of Sociology : 


Autumn 1957 Additions 


Studies in Economic Development 


ALERED BONNE, with special reference to the under- 
developed areas of Western Asia and India. about 30s. net 


Professional Ethics and Civic Morals 

EMILE DURKHEIM. A clear account of the problems of 
Man and his place in Society, discussing the evaluation of 
morals and F rights. ~ 30s. net 


Systematic Sociology 


KARL MANNHEIM. Edited by W. A. C. Stewart and J. S. 
Eros. Establishing a consistent theory of Man and Society, 
using the findings of modern psychology and sociology. 

21s. net 


Recruitment to Skilled Trades 


GERTRUDE WILLIAMS. An enquiry into the methods of 
training and their relationship to modern needs. 235. net 


Voluntary Societies and Social Policy 

MADELINE ROOFF. A study of the development of the 
Maternity, Blind and Mental Health Services, showing 
developments of public attitudes and the strength of the 
voluntary statutory relationship. — 35s. net 





The Family Life of Old: People 

PETER TOWNSEND. An Enquiry in East London. A 
Report of the Institute of Community Studies. 30s. met 

Man and Culture: an evaluation of.the work 

of Bronislaw Malinowski 


Edited by RAYMOND FIRTH. Contributors are Talcott 
Parsons, Meyer Fortes, E. R. Leach, R. Piddington, Lucy 
Mair, I. R. Schapera, et al. Illustrated. 32s. net 
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